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KASSACHUSETIS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., | 282 "%,the Soath, and last, sammer in Cuba 


Pubdiiesers “and Proprietors, 
A. N. DARLING, Secretary. 
ISSUED WEEKLY AT 
NO. 3 STATE STREET, 
Boston, MAss. 


New YorK OFfics, 


50 Nassau Street, New York City} 


TERMS: 


$2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not anter work than to measure;and weigh 
aid in advance. Postage free. Single copies | their food each day and keep an account of 


5 cents. 


so paper discontinued, except at the option of the will 


proprietor until all arrearages are paid. 


all persons 


e writer may wish. 


PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to ad | idea of turning it into the greatest amount 
Its circulation is large and among the | of pork. Corn is the best ration, but noth- 
ost active and intelligent portion of the com | ing produces indigestion quicker if not prop- 


rertisers 


munity. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
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Advantages from Cold. 

Most not only of the best civilization of 
the world, bat also of its highest agri- 
cultural development, has ever since human 
history began been found in the nothern 
temperate zone. The greatest progress in 
farming hes bewn tin lands where for sev- 
eral months in each year plant growth is 
suspended by cold, and the soil is frczan so 
thas considerable of the spring warmth is 
required to fit it for cultivation. Doubtless 
the necessity imposed on thoseliving in such 
climates of providing against seasons when 
ratare willscpply nothing for man’s use 
has done much to promote the habits of 


thrift which all civilized people poesegs, and | 
which are aa far as possible removed from | 
the thriftiess carelessness which nature’s| 


ceaseless bounties encourage in the tropi- 
cal regions. {ft the wish of many Northern 
farmers, that their lives could be spent 
where the spontaneous fruits of nature 
would always supply their needs, could be 
realized, man would speedily degenerate 


into the savage or barbarous condition com-| 


mon to the natives of most semi-tropical 
regione. 

Bat there are other reasons why what 
seem the hard necessities of a Northern 
life are really advantages if looked upon as 
they shonld be. Where nature does all, 
man ls tempted to cash her checks too often, 
intll the reserve etock of fertility is ex- 
hausted. At the North the stock that a 
farmer keeps for use on the farm has to be 
varefally sheltered and fed during the win- 

seneon. By these means the manure 
ach stock is brought together and 

Bay eo that it can be made much 
fective than would be possible if 
roamed at large throughout the 

All farmers know that it is the ma- 
nade while stock is stabled in winter 
most to keep up soil fer- 

That which is scattered through 

the ‘dg while stock are pastured is 
argely wasted. The growing practice 
eping stock In stables and feeding out 

ar food is due to the fact that men have 
ed that this is best for maintaining soil 

ty. Mach more nutritive value can 

wn per acre in cultivated crops, like 

han in grass, either pastured or made 

ay. Itis therefore poesible to keep a 
arger stock under the so/ling system, 

A swillnotonly make more manure, 


the does 





:itfor equal bulk a much greater) 


fe sing value. 
e it is possible for Southern farmers 
w solling crops and keep their stock 
ies all the year,the Southern farmers’ 
kathe disintegration by frost which 
much to increase the productive 
ty of land in all northern regions. It 
4 ways been noticed that the largest 
br tion and best quality in any fruitor 
always secured near the northern 


fitegrowth. This is not wholly due | 


ffects of winter’s freezing in disin- 
bes zthesoll. The farther North, the 
q ours of sunlight all through the 
x season, between the 2let of March 


4 2ist of September. If it were not! the feel of hide and silky hair which indi-| going crazy over the bacon hog, and that) Bruett and Hinkley, inspectors of export hips wider than the buttocks, 


¢xtra amount of sunlight in north - 
ns they would not be habitable so 





fs h as they are. 
New Englandihas cold winters, but 
“ crops, even of corp, which is a 


ving plant, are found, we believe, in 
t than in any other State. The 


robably is that knowing the climate | 


vorable, corn is planted only under 
- conditions, and is given much more 
Ca cultivation than it is where the 
season is much longer. Allthe 
n-grown wheats are much harder 
‘ter than the grain grown in the 
The best flour in the world comes 
‘he mills of Minneapolis, and from 


wheat grown elther there or still farther 

Sorth over the Canadian border. 

wan ably, however, the greatest advan- 
R from cold climates is their superior 
oa ‘falness. Much that passes for iazi- 


‘a the South is due to the lassitaude 
Produced by its enervating climate: South- 


sending contributions to Tae | ability to lay on flesh is due to the natural 
*LOU@HMAN for use in its columns must sign qualities of the breed and the individual. 
‘heir name, not necessarily for publication, bu Breea is a great thing, butafter all we 
ss a guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil; | mngt take account of the individual. Of 


e consigned to the waste-basket. All matter | the several good breeds on the market one 
ntended for publication should be written on | 


yte size paper, with ink, and upon but one side | 
rrespondence from particular tarmers, giving 
» results of their experience, is solicited. 
tars should be signed with the writer’s real | 
ame, in full, which will be printed or not, as | 





ern malaria is very d fferent from that 
which prevails in northern regi ns. Once 
its germs get in the blood they are never 
entirely removed. Malaria here, will, with 
good care of health, die o it after it has ran 


| many soldiers contracted nearly forty years 
ago in the South, and last summer in Cuba 


|easily. No matter how cold the weather 
| may be, it is always possible with good fires 
|to keep warm. By going out of doors in 
| winter it is possible to fill the langs with 
more invigorating air, and as this cold air 
| expands by,the warmth of the body, it gives 
|the entire system that comfortable glow | 
which is the best guarantee of health. 








Ripening Hogs. 
When the hogs reach the stage when they 
| are ready for fattening there is no pleas- 


|the cost. In a pen of a dczen or more it 
be found that some fatten mucb 
| quicker than others. This difference in the 


is safe in choosing a mixed lot from each, 
provided each individual animal reaches 
the standard that should be set by every | 
breeder. 

In the matter of feeding for the firal test 
| the food should be given with the single 





erly fed, and an attack of indigestion in the 
hogs represents so much loss in corn. In- 
digestion once started is hard to get rid of, 
and it cuts down profits terribly. 
| Corn should not be fed more than twice | 
/a day, nor any other food for that matter. | 
| Fed oftener than that the hcgs only waste | 
| the food and impair their own digestion. | 
| 1t takes longer to digest corn than most 
/people think. Usually whole corn fed to 
| hogs in the morning will not be out of 
their stomachs until afternoon. Until 
thie corn has been thoroughly digested 
and passed through to the intestines it is 
foolish to feed them more. Hogs do not as 
|arale thoroughly masticate their food, and 
this makes the work of the stomach doubly 
| difficult. The hog has an appetite far be- 
_ yond his digestion, and if fed too much this | 
simply means that he will gorge himself 
until his stomach is overloaded and unable | 
to act properly. 

Therefore two meals a day of corn is bet- 
ter than three or four. Feed the swine just 
as much corn as they will eat up clean in 
the morning at one meal and not waste any. 
Then let them go until night or late inthe | 
afte:noop, when the same guantity should) 
be given as inthe morning. If fed in this| 
way they will not be troubled with indiges- 
tion, hog cholera will never frighten the 
owner, and every pound of corn given to| 
them will yield a profit. This is what every | 
feeder desires to reach,—to make the great- 
est amount of flesh and fat out ofa given | 
amount of food. EK. P. Smita 

Ohio. 











Live Stock Notes, | 


A New York farmer writes that he made | 
a great mistake in selling a flock of sheep | 
at $1.25 a head, which had cost him from | 
$3.50 to $5 a head two years before. He 
did this because, free trade had pat the! 
price of wool down to ten cents a pound. 
The next year he had 60 acres ofjrough past- 
ure land which he received no income 
from. He can now see that even with wool 
at ten cents he would have had some income 
from them,and the pasture would have been 
better instead of worse if there had been 
sheep in it through the summer. And he 
would have had a good flock of sheep when | 
wool advanced in price. We urged the farm- | 
ers then not to sell their sheep, but to cull | 
out the poorest, and hold the better ones 
until better times. It was not the fact that 
we had free trade for a few years which | 
ruined the sheep owners, so much as it 
was their belief that free trade or free woo! | 
wasto be the permanent policy of the coun- | 
try, and their haste to dispose of their 
sheep. A little sticking to the business that 
has been profitable, eve though there are) 
hard places in it, would often save the | 








foot, which he [alt sure was the cause of the 
lameness. He thought he bought him quite 
cheap until he learned that the nall was 
driven in that morning, and the horse had 
been lame several weeks and was incurable. 

If one has old oxen or unprofitable cows 
to fatten and dispose of, he should do the 
best he can, and even then, in some cases, 
he may decide before he has done with 
them thatit would have been cheaper to 
have given their bodies to the fert!l!zer 
manufacturer than to have bought grain to 
fatven them on, but if he has ensilage or 
other succulent food to start them with, or 


it was a very bad failure, or she should fat. 
ten too rapidly after the pigs were weaned 
we should not hesitate to try her again. 
Some other points we think important, and 
but little less so than those we have named. 
We like a broad face, with ears not too 
small and restless, that she may be likely to 
have a quiet disposition; bones of good size 
in the legs, but not too coarse, and a good 
coat of bristles that indicate a strong con- 
stitution. 





Export Trade in Horses. 
A congressional pub ication entitled 


, if in the fall he can give good grass, roots: Senate Doc. 35, 55th Congress, 3d Ses- 


BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1899. 


and always will require a vast aggregate of 
horsee which are at once removed from all 
productive work. Much that has been pub- 
lished regarding the kind of horses needed 
for the export trade would lead to the be 
lief that Earopean horses are entirely dif- 
ferent from our own, that they are bred 
according to a different formula, just so 
high, jast so long, so thick, so heavy, ete. 
As a matter of fact the American 
breeder produces horses fully up to the 
breeds of Europe, where are good, bad and 
indifferent horses, the same as in the United 
States. But when horses are selected for 
shipment to a distance of 5000 miles it is but 





tion of the horses which arrive in Europe, 
and thus secure better pricas, by providing 
better accommodations, and particularly by 
establishing an inspection atthe port of 
shipment similar to that employed with cat- 
tle, so that no horses affected with any dis- 
ease shall be allowed to depart from Amer- 
ica to injure the reputation of our stock. 
Itisto be expected that with the increase 
of Americar exportations of horses into 
European couutries various tariff and other 
restrictions will be placed upon them, the 
same as has been done with other American 
products. Belgium, the home of the finest 
draught horses, complains that the race is 
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THE EXMOOR BREED OF SHEEP. 





or pumpkins, which cannot well be mar- 
keted in other form, he may get them gain- 
ing, and then finish with grain without loss, 
or perhaps with some retarn for hia waste 
products. 





In a Montreal paper we find a letter from 
a farmer in Ontario, who says of the bacon 
hog: 

**The only proper hog for the purpose is 
an animal bred and fed in such a manner as 
not only will bring, but has brought, rainous 
loss upon many who have run wild over this 
one of the many fads and booms which take 
place in all kinds of business from time to 
time. 

That there is a demand in England among 
the wealthy classes, especially in London, 
fora lean kind of bacon, known there as 
breakfast bacon, and used fortwo special 
purposes, garnishing poultry and as rashers 
for breakfast,is wellknown. The demané 
for this kind is a limited one, however, and 
easily overdone. The poorer classes want 
and will have a thicker and fatter ham, that 
wilt serve them as butter and shortening, 
ete. 

A buyer from Montreal was at my place 
the other day looking for hogs. Let me 


quote his own words: “I have left this) 
farmer from loss. Buying into a business morning over 25 hogs that are of no use in|@my Storer, United Stated Minister to | dragoons 15}, and for cuirassiers 16 hands. 
when it is popular and prosperous means Montreal,and 1 cannot get anything like Belgium, 


sion,” is now in press and will soon be 
issned, which should be of more than ordi- 
nary interest to agriculturists generally, 
and especially to horse breeders. For 
some time the Agricultural Depart- 
ment machinery has been at work 
gathering up information contained in 
this document, |. e, the kinds of horses 
desired for export to various European 
countries. Unlike a good many of the 
publications of the Government this docu- 
ment is believed to contain authentic 
data, which will be of genuine value to 
interested parties. It is the custom of 


form, but some of the information must 
be valuable, and some not worth the paper 
originally drafted upon. A consul who 
does not kuow amilch cow from a feeder 
will hardly be likely to submit an authentic 
report on the dairy cattie of his district. 
The articles appearing in the above 
named document, however, seem to be care- 
fully written, and after extensive examina- 
tion in many cases by experte. In other 
cases the reputation of the writers guaran- 
tee the authenticity of their statements, 
such cfficials contributing as Hon. Ball- 





who personally investigated 


| reasonable to say that the bad and indifferent 
| should be left out. Europe can produce infe- 
'rior stock without any trouble, and it costs 
|from $30 to $40 to ship an $80 horse from 
Chicago to Europe and no more to ship 
| & $300 animal. The reason that exporting 
‘horses from this country has notin some 
cases been more profitable is because poor 
| animals have been sent. Earope wants good 
| horses of all breeds, just as America does, 
| but the right horse must be put in the right 
place if full value is to be realized for it. 
| The French and German cavalry and 
| artillery offer a wide field forexport. While 


|sold even in such times, and with those 

countries aware of what America can pro- 

duce in case of war or threats of war, they 
| would naturally tarn towards us for horses. 
|The French and German armies are sup- 
| posed to purchase 20,000 horses annually,and 
| this does not include the horses sold to offi- 
|eers. In Germany the minimam height of 
| horses for light dragoons and hussars is 14 

hands; for uhlans, dragoons and hussars of 
| the guard 144 hands, and for cuiragsiers 15 
|hands. In France the minimum height for 
, light cavalry is slightly over 15 hands, for | 


| Prices for these horses vary, $150 to $260 


paying high prices for it,and selliug out| what we waot down there. The farmers | the subject, accompanied in his exami-| being paid for suitable horses in France, 
when it is down means accepting low prices, are raising these razorbacks,and I would nation by Lieutenant Langhorne, military | while in Germany the prices range from 
and between the two the farmer’s profit is| not take a carload of them as a gift, for attache of the United States at Brussels; $210 to $290 each. 


gone, and perhaps his capital along with it. | 


The old saying that “ well bought is half | 
sold”’ is applicable to nothing more than to) 


I could not sell them. I have been in- 
ducing every one | see to desist from breed- 
ing these unsalable hoger, and breed smooth, 
fleshy hogs such as we need for our market. 


port on the requirements of German army 
horses; Mr. Jehn A. Meyers, formerly 
director of the West Virginia Experiment 


‘the buying of stock for fattening, unless it| Otherwise the Western hogs must be ob-| Station, whose partner in the horse export- 


may be to a horse trade. | 
|of the right shape to put the flesh on thick | 

where the highest-priced cuts are, and with | 
| cates easy fattening, and which, with this, 

isin good health and a thrifty condition, is 
| worth more money than one much heavier, 
| that failsin any of these particulars. It) 
| will paton more fiesh,at a less cost for 
| food, and sell when it is fattened for a 
| higher price per pound than the larger, ill- 
shaped animal. 

The matter of good health and a growing 
or improving condition when bought are of 
no less importance to the begtnner, though 
there may be some of skill and experience 
enough to put animals in good condition by 
proper {ged and treatment, but we think it is 
a sortof lottery even!with them. An animal 
of the true beef type may be lean and rough 
looking because of poor feeding and a lack 
of care, but quite as frequently it may be 
from alack of digestive powers or from 
some disease, and we are shy of them. 

We knew a man once who bought a lame 
horse because he saw the blacksmith take 
his shoe off, and a nail was pricking that 








An animal that is | tainedand the razor backs left for whoever | 


wants them.”’ 
It will be seen that all Canadians are not 


the high prices said to be paid for them 
there are not always to be obtained. 


A good breeding sow should be long 


| bodied but not slab sided. She should be 


broad in the back and across hips and 
shoulders. The back may be arched a little, 


but not too mach. With this form she will | 


broaden out on the sides, instead of allow- 
ing the belly to drag on the ground or near 
it when she is with pig. The neck we want 
shortand the head small, or as much s0 as 
may be allowed by the natural type of the 
breed to which she belongs, or if a grade, 
which is most predominantin her breed- 
ing. There should be six or seven teats 
on a side, and not more than two of 
them should be what are called blind teatr, 
that is, giving no milk when she far- 
rows. Such a sow we’ never had fail in 


° 5 


ing business was an German e6x-effiver; Dr, 
W. H. Wray, inspector of the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry at London, Messrs. 





| horses at Chicago, Boffalo, ete. So it is 
evident that the statements made should be 
of real value to farmers who desire to 
raise and breed horses for export trade. 
The testimony comprises a book of some 
hundred pages, so that it is impossible to 
give more than a synopsis of it; but it 
1s being published by Congress for free 
| distribution, and can therefore be had upon 
| application to senators or members. It is 
thought that there will be a greater demand 
for this publication than for anything of 
the kind lately issued. 

A summarization would be to the effect 
that first, the American export trade of 
horses has made great strides forward 
within the past five years. The European 
nations, with the exception of Hungary and 
Russia, do not. produce as many horses as 
they need, and of iate. years have 
drawn largely upon America, particularly 
the United States and Canada. The 
large standing armies of Europe do today 





Lieutenant Von Kuhn, in his official re-| 


Some American horses are now in the) 
| English artillery service, but none in the 
cavalry. It requires about 2000 horses an- 
| nually to remount the English cavalry. The 

principal fault found with American-raised | 
| horses by the inspector of remounts for Eag- | 
| land Is withtheir shape. They are too long | 
| in the body, tails too low down on the body, | 
the back 
curving in and the legs deticient in bone. 
| The English war office would be gladto buy 


/short, low horses, thick set, with strong) 


legs. 


United States in 1898, over 22,000 went to the | 
United Kingdom, many of them to London, | 
showing that the business is pretty well es- | 
tablished in England. This trade should 
be held while efforts are being made to 
widen the market on the Continent. Great 
inroads have been made by our exporters 
during the year in Germany and Canada, 


Hiteheock, chief of the division of foreign 
markets of the Department of Agriculture, 
being during 1897 to Germany 4897 horses, 
ugainst 7913 for 1898, and to. Canada 3902 in 
1897, against 9476 in 1898. 











lows: 


per cent. 


the exports as furnished by Mr. Frank) France 





Mach may be done to improve the condi- 


being injured by the intreduction of Ameri 


can half-blood Percheron and Clydesdales 
and the infusion of their blood into Belgian 
stables. Germany,as usual, sees great danger 
in the [mportation of disease. The Hamburg 
correspondent says: “. 
dangerous importations are from America, 
inasmuch as there the worst veterinary 
management imaginable exists. 
therefore great risk of importing disease 


from these 


with the greatest satisfaction that the Ger- 
man government has been found ready to 
| adopt stringent measures for limiti 

the government to obtain reports from in time of peace it is the policy of these | a 7 poy tee 


consuls and consular agents on various | governments to encourage the home prodoc- | sary to extend the quarantine at Hamburg 
tcpics, and occasionally print them in book tion of horses, yet American horses can be to four weeks. 


The European trade does not require 
either an impossibleor an ideal horse suited 
to all purposes; but it does demand good 
horses of every kind, thoroughly adapted 
to their special work. A horse to bring a 
remunerative price, either for home or 
foreign service, must fill a distinct place; he 
must beagood one of his kind, whether a cav- 
alry horse, a draught horse,a hunter,atrotter 
or whatever. The standard by which good 
horses are jadged is very much the same 
on both continents. A good horsein Amer- 
| loa is a good horse in Europe, providing he 
fills a distinct want in the business of the 
country to which sent. 
larger part of the export trade consists iu 
draught and 
weighing over 1600 pounds and being 
either pure or half blood Percheron, 
Clydes, Shire or Belgian. 
standard-bred trotting stock, weighing from 
1000 to 1200, and being assigned io coaches, 
cabs, trams and light wagons. 
tation of draught horses is about as fol- 
To Great Britain, 90 per cent.; to 
Germany, 95 per cent., and to Belgium, 75 
Tne remaining per cents. are 
divided up among cab horses, trotters, run- 
ners, ete. 
The following figures furnished by Mr. 
| flanks, good, high-seated tails, muscular Hitchcock show the principal exports of 
buttocks and thighs, ribs well rounded out horses from the United States since 1893, 
so as to“ furnish ” goed and well-shaped | quring which year the total to all countries 
| was only 2967, while for 1898 the total is 
Of the 50,000 horses exported from the | 51,150, a remarkable increase. 


Table showing number of horses exported 
| from the United States to certain foreign 
countries during each fiscal year from 1893 
to 1898, inclusive: 


Years 1893 1894 1896 1896 
No. No. No. No. 

U't'd K’a’m., 564 1855 5884 132, 
Oanada....... 1600 2639 4493 5,688 
Ge one 83 12 1824 3,686 
hahioen’ 2 5ll 897 

Years 1897 1898 

No. No. Value. 
U’vd K’d’m.... 19,860 22,068 $3,579,736 
OCanada....... " 3902 9476 476 574 
wood 4897 7913 22,250 
Prance........4, 23 73 8,600 
The -last colamn shows the value by 





The most 


There is 


American shipments, and it is 


To this end it will be neces- 


countries for 1897, which gives an idea of 
the approximate worth per capita of the 
horses exported. Of course there are some 
poor horses among every year’s exports 
which should never be sent abroad and 
thus pull down the average. The prices 
show a considerable var’ation in the differ- 
ent countries, the average value of the 
borses exported to England being about 
$125 per head, of ‘those exported to Ger- 
many $170 per head, while the few sent to 
France averaged about $370 each. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 
| Farm Hints for February. 

CARE OF BREEDING GOWS,. 


Thecows and heifers that are to drop 
calves in the spring will need a good deal of 
care this month. They should be warmly 
stabled nights and during stormy days, but 
should be allowed to raninthe barnyard 
for exercise whenever the weather is suita- 
ble for them. Do not let them run ina yard 
with horses or other stronger animals that 
mightinjure them. Two or three hours 
per day will give the cows all the 
exercise needed to keep them in health. 
As) the time for parturition approaches 
each cow should be placed in a well 
bedded box sta!l, where it can have entire 
freedom of movement. The teats and udders 
of heifers should be rubbed gently every 
day, 80 as to accustom them to be handled 
as in milking. Sometimes this will start a 
flow of milk before the calf is born. If 
this is the result, the heifer should be 
milked twice a day, and ail the’milk taken 
from the udder. It is only.the:heifers that 
make extra good cows that will give{milk 
before they drop their first calf. 

FEED FOR BREEDING EWES. 


Some roots should be} giveniwith hay or 
cornstalks to breeding ‘ewes ithis month. 
It is not best to givethem any grain unless 
the quality"(of the hay is{very;poor. But 
the roots are necessary in order to keep the 
bowels open and prevent] the fevers that 
animals carrying) young {are ‘always (liable 
to. It is not necessary to slice ithe ‘roots. 
Patthem in a box where) they willinot:be 
likely to be trodden‘funderfoot,’and | the 
| sheep will waste \very{littie.® When’ roots 
are ‘sliced for sheep‘thej/atter may’swallow 
a three-cornered piece and be choked. They 
never do this out of a piece theyjhave bitten 
out of a root. 

PLANNING FOR SPRING PLANTING, 


@The days are already { getting fa little 
longer, coming up to ten hours of sunlight 
on the first of the month, and increasing 
two or three minutes per day all through 
February and March. The latter part of 
February is the best time to sow the seeds 
in hotbeds for the hardy kinds of plants 
that are to be set ont in the open ground so 
soon’as the danger from treezing is past. The 
tenderest kind {of vegetables cannot safely 
be planted in hotbeds {until next month. 
Sunshine and air should bejgiven the plants 
whenever it is possible to,do iso without 
freezing them so as to avoid the danger of 
“damping off,’ which {destroys more hot- 
house plants thao any other one cause. 
MANURING HOP/HILLS, 

A forkfal of manure thrown over a hill 
ofjihops: during the winter keeps the soil 
from the sudden changes of freezing and 
thawing which often break hop roots and 
lessen the crop. The manure should be put 
on after the soil is frozen. When spring 
rains come they will wash what is soluble 
among the hop roots and greatly stimulate 
their growth. When the hop vine starts to 
grow,the manure may be pulled away from 
the hill, and then the cultivation which the 
hop requires will mixit with the soll be- 
ween the rows. 

HIRING FARM HELP. 


If a farmer does not hire farm help by the 
year, which is the better way, he should, at 
least, secure it as early as possible. If he 
gets really good help, the extra pay fora 
month before much out-of-door work can 
be done will not lessen his profits, for a 
thoughtfal hired man will find much to do, 
even now, that will lessen the labor re- 
quired during the months when work is 
hardest. All the supplies of wood for the 
year should be secured this month. If you 
wait later, when sap begins to rise in the 
trees, the wood will take longer to dry and 
be less valuable. As for the extra wages 
which it will cost to hire a qualified, effi- 











At present the 


road horses, the former 


Next comes 


The expor- 


cient man, they will be saved over and over 
during the summer. A careless, shiftless 
farm help, hired because he will work for 
low wages, will waste and lose during the 
year more than the wages ofa man who 
thoroughly understands his business. 

BUY GRAIN RATHER THAN HAY. 


Though there was a larger hay crop than 
asual last season, much of it has spen. 
very fast, so that if the farmer began winter 
with only stock enough to eat what he sup- 
posed he had in store, he is likely to find his 
supplies running short about this time. An 
old English couplet rans, 
The first day of February 
Half the grain and ha’f the hay, 

meaning, of course, that it divides the feed- 
ing season in the middle, and that unlessa 
farmer has saved full half his feed at this 
time, he is likely to ran short before the stock 
can be turned out to grass. We have no 
hesitation in advising all Kastern farm- 
ers to buy grain for feed at the market 
rates. The grain js mach the cheaper feed 
in proportion to its nutriment, as too much 
of the energy of the hay is required to en- 
able stock to digest it. With a grain ration 


022| the hay now in stack or mow can be made 


to last until grass comes again. Hay packed 
away in summer is very heavy in proportion 
to itebulk. Hay that is carried several miles 
through cold freezing weather is dried up 
by cold, and has less nutrition than when 
put into the mow somewhat moist. On the 





other hand, the drying of grain makes it 
better than it was in the fall before, 
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Practical Sheep Husbandry. 


Lil-fed ewes will not bring strong lambs. | 
The winter is a trying time for the ewes | 
upless they are well fed and shellere! | 
There is no other grain feed so good for 
ewes as bran, with a small allowance of oil- 
meal mixed with it. 

Waste eats up profit. There is waste if) 
the right kinds of feeding racksand troughs | 
are not provided. 1t will not doto trample 
ander the sheeps’ feet costly fodder, scat: | 
tered for them on unclean ground. It is) 
true it will add to the farm manure heap, 
but it is too costly for this use. 

Has it ever ocourred to you that there is 
lees fincnation in really high-class mutton 
than in any other product of the farm, and 
that no branch of hasbandry affords so sure 
and generous net returns for the money, | 
feed and care invested as the rearing and) 
feeding of prime mutton sheep? 

From many correspondents we hear of 
lambs and sheep being killed with the 80- | 
called new benzine remedy. It looks like | 
mighty poor polley to etra.~'? a sheep 0¢ | 
lamb to death for the sake of killing the | 
worms in his stomach. So far as final” 
results are concerned, dynamite would | 
answer the same purpose. 

A weak animal succumbs to misfortune | 
without a straggle. [t seems to realize its) 
hopeless condition. ‘he shepherd should | 
therefore keep his flock at all times, és- | 
pecially at this season, in good form, by dae 
gare. Shelter is equivalent toa good part of | 
the food. Mostof the food consumed by | 
ap animal! is spent in maintaining the vital 
heat, and thas the food ofa flock should be 





Hon. Sidney Fisher, Minister of Agricault- 
ure, addressed the Association twior, 
and aliaded to the favor shown to Canadian 
products in England. The butter sent the 


past year has been larger in quaatity and 


better in quality than ever before, and 


thought thie in part largely due to improved | 


methods of cold storagein shipping; also 
sald that the exports of Canadian bacon to 
England had been last year worth $8,000.- | 
000, double the amount sent two years ago. 
This wasa profitable use of the skimmilk. 
At present about 10 per cent. of the butter 
received in England came from Canada, 
and 80 per cent. of the cheese. He thought 
the export trade for Canadian cheese had 
about reached its limit in quantity, and 
more attention should be given to increas- 
ing and improving the butter production. 
Principal Mills of the Guelph Agricalt- 
ural College emphasiz3d the same points, 
and urged that all butter makers should 
take a special course at one of the dairy 
schoole. ‘While he advised a course of three 
months, mach might be learned in a shorter 
term. Butter makers should not only be 
clean, buat look clean, and either wear 
beards or shave regularly. They should 
keep nalls trimmed and clean, teeth clean, 
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and breath pure, and those who smoked or 
chewed tobacco had better be in some other | 
occupation than butter making. 


The National Rural thus reports an ad- 
dress given at the 25th annual convention of | 
the lllinols State Dairymen’s Association: | 

“Mr. H. B. Garler, DeKalb, [il., spoke of 
‘Mistakes of Dairy Farmers.” Among the) 




































of that kind which best supports the nat- mistakes he mentioned these: Mistakes in | 
ural warmth. This comes first. feeding unsound feed,—mouldy hay, mouldy | 

The sole attention of the shepherd now, corn fodder. Exposure of too mach surface 
for some mouths, is to be devoted to pre-| of ensilage while feeding will giva poor re-| 
eautions agains: dangers which at this sea- | suits. Six square feet per animal is enough; | 
gon are always imminent. Sheep ere not eight feetistoo much. Then a thin layer | 
robust, and while they are naturally a prey ‘taken off each day will furnish sweet, | 
to more natural parasitee, and other risks, | wholesome silage. 
yet they do exhibit a remarkabie abiilty to A mistake frequently made is to allow} 
take care of themselves if they are far- cows sto drink stagnant water. Cows should 
nighed the opportunities. Safe shelter ard | never be allowed to drink fou! water. They | 
good food, never to excess, and immediate | should not be aliowed to drink from 8 pool 
assistanes whon in trouble will bring them into which they can wade and stand while 
through safely. drinking. 

[t isa common belief that sheep do not) Mistakes are made in the ctabliog of cows. | 
need any drink. Nothing could be more All cows are not the same length, and it is) 
mistaken or injurious to the sheep. They not possible to have the piatform of unt- 
need it quite as mach as any other animal, | form width, and have clean cows. 
even when on good, fresh pasture. A fiock A mistake is made in not feeding regu- 
in a green meadow bordering on a large larly. A cow should be accustomed to have 
pond has been observed to follow a leader her rations regularly to do her best. 
to the water dally at a regular hour, and| DD») not feed silage until you are through | 
drink their fill. It isa good pian to make & milking. There is an odor from silega that 
salt lick at the watering place, and they will affeets milk if it comes in contact with it. 
not negiect the opportanity of supplying, {; isa zrest mistake to have men around | 
their wants with regalarity. _ $hatcows are afraid of. Do not keep the 

itis now atime for the closest watehfal- | oiagsof men that the cows shy from as 
ness on the partofthe shepherd over his they moveamong them. Get rid of such 
flock. The condition of life of the sheep is | men, 
ehanzed from that of the outdoor existence It isa mistake tc whip a cow when she, 
of the summer. The confinement of sheep yioxs, Not onetime in athousand does s/ 
to a building or enclosure is wholly adverse cow kick unless she is hurt or afraid. 
to ite natural babite. We mast think 
of thie, and manage the fisck so as 
to make this difference as litile exacting 
as possible. Let the sheep ba fed, as it 
feeds when on pasture, and it can fill 
its belly when the call of hunger prompts it 
it. The moment a sheep {s uneasy it frets. °"* | 
If it is not fed at the precise hour to which, A mistake is sometimes, I fear, often | 
it has been accustomed, it becomes restless, ™&de in trying to fatten adry cow. Fatten | 
and complains by its bleating. The hours % °° that you are going toturn off during | 
of feed are to be fixed, and adhered to; the ‘he milkirg period. [tisa losing game to 
feed should be varied, and a change made | ‘Ty to fatten an old dry cow. 
every few days. ‘This is consistent with its) Many times the mistake ia made of feed-| 
summer life, fora ficck never does so well ing fattening foods while the cow is dry. 
otherwise as when /ts pastare ts changed at The grain feed should not be carbonaceous | 
short intervale.—American Sheep Breeder. at this time; a little bran would be ali right, 

——~ bat the risk of milk fever is too great to ran 
Dairy Notes. toindulge in feedirg carbonaceous foods 

At the meeting of the Eastern Dairymen’s * 82Y great extent. ;, 

Association at Kingston, Ontario, several of, Raising calvesonskimmiik. It mast be 
the speakers who had been expected failea  *Weet. It must be of the tempsrature of 
to appear by reason of the grippe, but the milk from the cow, and it must not be fed 
Toronto Globe says Professor Robertson, | °° mach. 

the commissioner of agriculture and dairy- 


| 
I will not have a man about who abuses a/| 
cow. Always feel like shutting such a man 
up if asmalilot, enclosed with a sixteen- 
foot, tight board fence, and turning a bull 
in with him, after dressing the man in a red | 





There areseme men who can not do a) 

















ing, contributed much to make the meeting 
asuccese. His first address was upon “* The 
Stability of the Canadian Cheese Trade,” 
and he called attention to the fact that the, 
taste of English consumers of cheese had 
changed from 12 years ago,and they now 
demanda very insipid, mild-flavored cheese. | 
To cater to this demand, cheese must be 
cured at a iower temperature, and the tem- 


good job of milking if they try. But the 
greatest number do not try. 

Itis a mistake not to have the same 
milker take the milk from seach cow each 
day. 

It is a mistake to havethe milk standing 
about the stable. 

Dairymen make the mistake of not rear- 
ing the heifer calves from their best cows. 
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493 sheep. Ifthe two and three-year-old 
heifers giving milk are included among the 
“ other cattle,” as they werein the report 
of the assessors in alne, they would, if 


| Classed as cows, largely add to the number 


reported. The average farm value of every 
deacription of live stock is much larger then 
one year ago. 


~~ 


Sunshine for Cows. 


Cows, like plants, need not only light but 
sunshine. in winter they are necessarily 
deprived of more of it than in summer. 
Now the pale eunlizht, while it possesses 
bat little warmth, !s by each lengthening 
day increased in efficacy, and should not be 
withheld from milch cows. 

No plan is more unsanitary than to keep 
cows confined ina gloomily sunless stable, 
while outside the premises are flooded in 
the genial warmth of Sol’s rays. 

All cow stables should be so constructeg 
as to catch every bit of winter sonshine 
possible, the more the better. To this end 
they should be well lighted, if possible, 
with south windows, and these windows be 
kept free of those curtains of filth— cobwebs 
and dust. 

Cows kept in supless stables are affected 
about the same way that plants are in sun- 
less rooms; they are sickly and have dimin- 
ished vitality. 

Is is in such stables that tuberculosis 
lurks, and all the legislation in the world 
will not obviate this disease, until dairymen 
better learn and practise the principles of 
hygiene. Ksep cows out of the gloom and 
in the sunshine, if you would have healthy, 
vigorous animals, capable of yieiding a 
maximum quantity of milk. 

It is for this reason that I earnestly advo- 
cate tightly enclosed barnyards, acting as 
windbreaks, where cows may sun them- 
selves for shorts periods on warm winter 
days. 











































Sy two wings man is lifted from the things of 

earth— 
Simplicity and purity. 
Simplicity must be the keynote to his motive; 
Purity the keynote to his love. 
His mct.ve alms at God; 
His love em? races and epjoys Him. 

—Thomas 4 Kempis. 


As 8 fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, balf reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken p\aythings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them throagh the open door, 

Nr wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises cf others in their stead, 

Which, tacugh more splendid, may not please 
bim more,— 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Oar playibingy, one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently.that we go 

Soarce knowing if we wisned to g9 or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we. 
know. —Longteliow. 
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——The Kankakee river in Illinois is said to) 
be slowly drying Upon account of the Craluage | 
of the swamps from which it receives its supply. 

——In order to preserve the colors of placts, it | 
is necessary to kill the specimens quickly; and 
this can ba effected by plunging them for a few 
seconds [n boiling water. Ifa plant is allowed | 
to die slowly, the colors of its leaves and fi>wers | 
will gradually fade. 

——Every continent on.the globe, with the) 
exception of Australia, produces wild roses. 
There can be littie doubt that the roseis one of 
the earth’s oldest flowers. Io Egypt it is de- 
picted on a number of very early monument, 
bDelleved to date from 3000 to 3500 B. C. Rose- 
ater, or tae essence of roses, is mentioned by 
Homer in the‘ Iliad,” and the allusion made to 
the flower ia t2e proverbs of Solomon iudicates 
that it had already been known. 

——The suggestion that oysters might be culti- 
vated at the mouths of streams emptying into 
the Great Salt Lake has led to acarefaol exami- 











| and thither simply because Le has bad the for- 
| tune—more likely the misfortune—tod acquire !<. 


| traps in geners!,—impedimenta which is occupy- 


| new array stored in the rature. 


Pau’, and iu those words he condensed the wis- | 
dom ofalifetime It would barily be sn exag- | 
aeration to say that nine-tenths cf the fallurer, 
in one way or another, are largely the result of | 
not * forgetiing those things that are behind.’ 
Man drags about with him the dead weight o! | 
frustrated attempts, cf fragmentary action, of 
unfulfilied hopse, of aimless parposes, until he | 
has little strength or space for the real things of | 


| the living present and the still more vital fuatare. | 
| And this assertion ise true on the physical, tie 


mental and the spiritua! planes of life. 
On the first named, man is too apt to encumber 
bimeelf with rubbish that he drags about hither 


Stacks of books which he never opens; pictures 
and ornaments and articles (hat have no concely- 
able significance; furniture, baif-worn clothing, 


ing the space that should be given over to the 
These things 
keep the better things away. For the law holds 
on the physical plane as well as on the mental or 
spiritual, that if one will make room for a given 
thingit willthencometohim. Oa this truth is 
based the wonderful line,— 


‘“* Make room for happiness.” 

There is something almost startlingly strange, 
indeed, in the literal way that this lew of maxkinZ 
room for a given thing will fulfilitself. For in- | 
stance, let one set out empty vases for flowers, 
disposing them here and there about the room, 
and make the r¢q aesf, in the silence, that they be 
filled. Before twents-!our hours shall have passed 
évery vase will overfiow with flowers that will | 
have been sent simply because cf the; magnetic | 
law that attracts the thing for which room is 
made. The same falfiliment will happen wiih 
empty book shelves, with anything, indead, that | 
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Of the mauy skin diseases that animals 
are subject to there are none which can- 
not be brought under coptro) and 


Speedily Cured by the use of 
By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT 


GLOSSERINE | 


sudjects in a manner that is practical! and at ty: 
| same time pleasing and attractive to the 
a’yreadtr. Mra. Wright has strong claims: 
his cistiaction. Her charming little book ' 
divided into twelve chaptery, as willbe « 
| the table cf contents, and devoted to plauts 
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BOTANY: 


The Story of 
Piant Life. 






| are in evidence during that month: ‘*' The Story 

}of the Root” (January), “The Story of tx wii 

| Stem” (February), ‘The Hope of Years be 

ome” (March), “When the Woods are Lu! nm: 

sreen ” (Apri), “‘ The Beaniy of tie Flower of | 

| (May), ‘“Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), * Plas rur 

Its perfect reliabliity | Vartperships” (July), ‘‘ P.sut Food and Moilon spc 
in all the forms of ; (August), “* The Piigrims of tae Year” (Sepiex 


ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth Fruit" (October), “Tie 
Sleep of the Piants”’ (November), ‘‘ The Reig 
of the Immortals” (Dacember) Her treatmes 
of roct, stem, leaf, flower, seed pod and fruit ar 
pleasing and practical. Her discussion cf ie 
utility of plant life, food, clothing, medicize 
houses and sanitation are €q 1ally suggestive ac: 
interesting. The book is designed for 
reading, and is also admirably adapted for clas 
nee a8 supplementary reading or asa text book 
cn the subject. Cloth bDiading, fifty cents. Sold 


ERUPTIONS 


from which horses suffer has been at- 
tested to by those who have used it 
with the gieatest satisfaction. Thor- 
ough cleaLne-s and smoothness of the 
skin, healthful, glossy appearance of 
the hair, clean scalp, follow bathing and 
sham pooing. Fasily applied with a 
sponge. Valuable for private stables. 


PRICE, $2.00, 
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| eno requires or desires, provided the law is per- 

| fectly fulfilled. Merely to desire, to wish fora 

| given thing, is not tre fulfillment of the law at all 
It mart be asked in the slience. The literal trans 

| lation, according to the Vatican manuscript cia 
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certaio familiar passage in Maithew, reas: 


* But tiou 

When ti0u prayest 

Enter into the retired place of t20¢e, 
And locking the door of thee, 

Pray thou; 











READ and THINK. 














' This can bedone better and cheaper than | The ordinary barnyard is a refrigerator | aation by Dr. H. F. Moore of the United States e, a 
peraiare of the curing room should be kept . | And the Father of thee, r Q 
ai 61 to 62°. A warm caring room made the — uate a site| in winter and a cesspool in summer, and a yo age — = yy Rone Who is seeing tu the secret place, Py 1 ; oe 
cheese strong, sud at 90° dormant life - wig a ~ not to A ge ipo at ve si cows » - into it ont of the stable is | mg pb cet eeth Gener Gatems, the caltalle WIIl give to thee in the clear light. 
was awakened in the cheese, which could | 4@v° #0 intake for pure air and an outle e stepping from the frying pan into the) t He who does not doutt: 
for impure air fire might be reduced to « point suitabie for oyster, pel 
not be killed. In some curirg rooms one M és tak — is! ‘ clams, crabs and similar animals used for food. * But shail believe | ing 
stove was used,and the cheese near the stove any mistakes are made inraising our Barnyards should be the warmest, cosiest, | rhe investigation renders it doubifal if the sup- That what be saith cometh to pass \ 
was roasted, while farther away the tem- calves. Do not feed new milk too long. most sheltered nooks about the dairy prem-| piy of fresh water is reguiar epough for the par- He shail have it.” Ee cre 
perature might be 40° or 50°. Thisshouldbe | mer — ises. In other words, they should be a bless- | ose. Doudtisthe destroyer; itis corrosive; it is | Ls vw 
remedied to that the heat should be sil! , {ero Snen sarther Bast than filtnole, | if properly protected by windbreak walle, ~~ ? TH = | faintiment, ‘Nothing is possible to doubt; every Fg 
alike in all parts of the room. Double doors |)" wei tS + - pad Pry ape P . y wk = GEMS OF THOUGHT, thing is possible to faith. , . “a0 
and witdowe shonid be kept on all eummer,| Dut we think they are not frequently made | and in ordinary wosiber, cows oan beturned Hoairtnmeal mens oor Brain |ools at Low Cost o 
and the walls and floors made tight with aahal h t ying P yy & - & | ++--Oor heart is made for God, to be God’s | grag around epecific accumulations. Mere facts | 8 
matched beards and two thicknesses of | >Ut often where the farmer considers it only | of nearly every winter’s day. | home; anything that is uomeet for God’s pres-|gnouid be aseimilated into truth, and trath | F 
building pap:r. asa side issue, secondary to the planting The ordinary plan of turning them oat | ence leaves a stain on the heart which admits it. | should be assimilated toto character. “ Fact | ae va 
Such @ building, inelading ice room aud and harvesting. We would not have every | every forenoon ina yard perhaps swept by | —Rev. J. R. Miller. D. D. | collectors are one-story men,’”’ as Dr. Holmes | ’ pe 
curing or ventilating ducte, could be baiit {mer & fpacialist, unless it may be to | cold blasts, or permitting them to wander | ....To lose one’s faith surpasses the loss of AD weil said. What is needed for life ts the essence Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to fur 
at a cost of $125 to $200. Old curing rooms | ™&Ke & specialty of doing each thing as/st willtothe frozen stream, is what saps, a ofa thing, not the talng itself. Whenone has | readers with any of the following books at very reasonable pric a 
should be washed with lime to kill the well as if it was the only thing to be done. | their vitality and helps to render them | 5&c8use esia‘es can sone Sie ane. | Soames cf what is in a book he can well af- | iis anal ane re { y reasonable prices be 
‘ . “ , ang = t 1 le t - | el cov any Oo ve mo: ; RQ >/ "es ar wy + 
fangur. A cellar, when well ventilated, 424 when they must be done, it wiil be) * spring poor.” | ss RBMD te thd wag to Gon gued Gaga werk. | meantion anda tion bet ens hee takes men. | ar th Se eT cone aw 
found quite as easy and much more profita- N hi lightiis th t i y & y ' mination and a sign, but fone has taken the 1! are thoroughly practical up to date reliable and th ht sti lating mil 
makes a good curing room, and cheese does ’ ext to sunshine lightjis the great sani-| Begin it with God; do all in the name of the | jpmination into his lite, the volume is henceforth | ig es, : ’ vee na Thougil siimutating. the 
not sweat. In 1881 he put in enbmerged air | ble, to avoid these mistakes as to allowthem tary agent for cows. A well-lighted stable, | Lord Jesus and for the glory of God; count noth- but empty rubbish. Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edilo wil 
ducts, 100 feet long, aud in most soils five *°°ccurdayafterday. We have some im- | other things being in reasonabiy good order, | tng common or unclean in itself; It can only be| There is an important iaw in the lize of cloth | vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and ever if I 
feet deep. By their use the curing room provement to make, if we would not be out-| is sure to be a healthy stable. It is far | $0 when the motive of your lifo is low. Benot ing. When an article of apparel is renewed, pr‘ | hould be i th h Fn > eanaiied xis _ tes 
was weil ventilated all the season, but 4°"¢ by our neighbors north of the United | better for milch cattleto etand in a warm, | C°mtent with eyo service, bul as servants of God away the old one. Advance to new and mor | SOMME O€ in The home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a@ pra p ft 
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Dr. Connel!, bacteriologiss of the dairy 
school, sald that in and about dairies and) 
factories certain species of bacteria flour- 
ished abundantly. Ifthe cows’ milx sheds 
and factories were kept clean, only those | 
species which induced what were called the | 
natural processes of milk, the souring or | 
production of lactic acid, would be abun- | 
dant. lf this was not the case, and little | 
care was taken to keep the milk free from 
dust, hairs and filth during milking, or if) 
the milk was kept exposed to dust from | 
stabie, sard or road, orif it was made ap) 
ata factory which io itself, utensils and | 
surroundings was not cleanly kept, then the | 
forms of bacteria would be such as ficurished 
In dust and fiith. 

The most common cause Of trouble in 
cheese making is those forms of bacteria 
which result from the exereta of animals 
and fewls, received in dust from stables 
and roads. JBad-flavored and “grasey”’ 
milks were mainly the result of such son- 
ditions, and he reported the result of oar- 
tain experiments be had made by which 

heese was contaminated in this way. 


D 

‘IT was always a well man 
until a few years ago when I 
began to suffer severe pains in 
my stomach. At first I paid 
little attention to them, but the 
pains gradually grew worse and 
I felt obliged to do something. 
I had become quite fully con- 
vinced I was suffering from some 
form of dyspepsia complicated 
with liver and kidney troubles, 
and I began taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla which perfectly cured 
me. Since then, whenever I feel 
all played oni I take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and it makes me strong 
and hearty. It never fails to 
give me relief and comfort.” 


$ 
| 
J. B. Emerton, Auburn 
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An inborn charm of graciot sness 
Made swect her smile ana tone. 
The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humbie human souls. 
Tho gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scroils. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





The lives which seem so poor, 80 low, 

The bearts which are so cramped, so dull, 
The be fied hopes, the impulse slow, 
Thou takest, touchest all; and, Io! 

They blossom to the bezutifal. 


Souls that dwell in stillness, 
Doing the lit:le things or resting quite, 
} May just as perfectly faifii their mission, 
Bs just as u% fal in the Fatuer’s sight, 

As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Oleaving & path, that every eye may see, 
Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence 

Rather than for a busy ministry. 


Who knows? God knows; and what he knows 
Is well and best. 

The darkness hideth nct from Him, but glows 

| Olear as the morning or the evening rose 

1 Of East or Wert. —Uhbristina Rossetti. 


—Sasan Coolidge. 3 | . 


Ouyler. 


Pressivg Forward. 
BY LILIAN, WHITING. | 


“ Sole and self-commaaded works | 
Fears not uadermiuing days, 

Grows by decays; { 
And by the famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recot!, 
Makes flame to {reez3 and ics t) boll. 








“ O, what are 
But Gipes, through which the Dreatu 
blow 


A momentary music. | 


herces, prophets, mer 
Bion b of Pan doth | 


“O, birés cf ether without wing! 
O, heavenly ships without a sail! 
O, fire of fre! O, best of taings! 
O, mariners who never fail! 


* T snuff ihe bieath of my morning afar, 
{ see the pale lustres condense to @ Star. 


And the world that suall be " 
‘Twins the world (bat Las been. 
—Emerson. 





** Forgetting those things that are bebind, let 





us’ press onward to those before,” said 8t. 


a Constipation, 
Headache, Biliousness, 
Heartburn, 


|Hood’s Pills 


Let one live with his face to the morning. 
* There is a power in today to recreate all the 
breautful yeetardays.”’ ‘Thera is a creative 
power in the soul to fashion new conditions, t> 
create new circumstances, to cor qutr noble and 
inspiring opportunities, to achieve beauty aud 
blessedness and wake lif a rapture forevermore! 
—Boston Budget. 








Indigestion, Dizziness, 


Indicate that your liver 


is out of order. The 
best medicine to rouse 
the liver and cure all 
these ills,. is found in 





25 cents. Sold by all medicine dealers. 





THE FORCING Book. A manus : 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. 8) ; 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture ‘n the 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustra 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. |. 5a!" 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh 1} Ernest 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND Its Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


+ ne 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monog! 
Pruning and Training of Plants as A 
American Conditions. By L. 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cor 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Prive to our readers, $1.10. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
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~ POULTRY, 
pe ‘- 


Practical Poultry Points. } 


We see in our various poultry papers 
many reports of large ea& records by indl- 
vidual hens, and in pearly every case when 
the age is given they are from pallets 
hatched in Janeor Jaly, and most of them 
began to lay in January. As that gives 
eggs for hatching from February usually 
antil Jane before the hen wants to sit, one | 
can raise from such a hen chickens to begin 
jaying .in early fall, and keep them at it 
very steadily through the winter in a warm 
house, and later ones to furnish eggs for 
hatching the next spring. Ifone has both 
of thoroughbred fowl, he can get the high 
market price for eggs in December, and even 
a better price for eggs for hatching in the 
spring. We,have frequently called attention 
to the fact that late-hatched chickens are the 
best for breeding purposes, becadse they | 
are laying when the early hatched chickens | 
are broody, but the more we learn about 
these late chickens the more we are con- 
vinced that they uszally prove the most) 
prolific of eggs, and that as they do not lay | 
until abont seven months cl1, thelr eggs are 
iikely to prodace atronger and more vigor- 
as chickens than those which begin, as our 
early hatched Rocks sometimes do, and as 

‘horns and Minoreas often do tf well 

ared for, before they are six months old. 








4t a meeting of poultry associations in 
roronto, Canada, Professor Robertson of 
sheexperimenrtal farm at Ottawa deecribed 
thod of fattening poaltry in Eagland, 
as ported by the Weekly Giobe, as fo!l- 
he crates in which the fattening is car- 
n are 64 feet iong by 16 loches :quare, 
le measurement. Each crate is divided 
hree compsrtmente, and each comp ri- 
t holds four or five chickens, accordirg 
to thelr size. The crates are made of slate 
ing lengthwise on three sides, and ap 
and down in front. ‘The elats may be from | 
einch to an iuch and a half wide by 
five-elghths of an inch thick. The space 
vetween the elats in front should be 
two inches wide, to permit the chickens to 
yet their heads throngh for feeding; the 
slate on the bottom ehould be put on tbree- 
ynarters ofan icch apart. Each compart- 
ment hasa emall sliding door in frons. The 
crates are placed on stands about two anda 
half or three feet from the ground. The 
droppings from the chickens in the crates 
are received on sand or some absorbent 
material below. A light” VV” trough, ¢ 
and a half inches inside, is placed in fro 
of each orate, running the whole length 
t. The bottom of the trough isabout lev 
with the floor slats cf the crate. 
“ The birds of the larger breeds are bes 
suited for fattecing. Dorkings and Plym- 
math Rooks are gocd sorte, also light Brah- 
nas acd Baff Cochina, or crosses of these. 
be age may be anywhere from three to 
four or evea five months, and the condition 
t the birds should be such as to indicate 
nese and a tendency to fatten. 
tmay be oats, barley or wheat, 
as*, ground very fine—as fine as 
puiverizod—the seeds or buils 
3, aud also thoroughly pulver- 
ground grain should be mixed 
milk only. ‘The skimmilk msy 
weet or sour, preferably sour. ‘The 
nx honld have about the coneistency 
ridge, so thick that it will not 
y, and go thin that if a large 
; were patona plate it would 


ekens should be fed from the 
zh in front of the crates three fimes a 
Daring the first three or four days 
‘hey should be fed quite sparingly. After 
the firat week they should be fed ae much 
as they will sat ap clean twice a day. 
* Wheu the chickens are first pat in, it is| 
a good plan to rub a little sulphur close | 
inder both wings over aspot of abont an 
inch and a half in siz3, and over a similar 
surface of the skin under thetail. This 
treatment will kill lice. 
‘It is desirable to have the chickens fed 
n the crates from the troughs for about two 
weeks. ‘Then they may be fed by the cram- 
ming machine. When it is used they should 
be fed twice a day only, and the feeding 
period with the cramming machine should 
not be ionger than two weeks. 
Daring the last ten days of the fattening 
ried a emall portion of tallow should be 
(wiih thefeed. Tob:gin with, the tal- 
w chould be ueed at the rate of one pound 
per day for abous 70 or 100 chickens, accord- 
ngtosize, That should be gradually in- 
reased until] one pound per day Is being fed 
to from 50tu 70 chickens. The best way to 
x tallow is to melta portion of it, 
ken it while etill hot with eroand meal, 
then mix the rig)t quantity of that 
paste with the other feed for the day.” 


Eaglish paper stys that the demand 

r geese in antamn markets is increasing, 
and there ts lese demand for them at Christ- 
nas, asthe turkey is fast becoming more 
pular atthe festivities on that occasion. 
“if home feeders will use more 
milk in fattening-off the birds, and finish | 
them well, no forelan turkeys can compete | 
with our own.” 
How many of our readers have ever) 
tested the value of milk asa fattening | 
food for poultry? Wenever did, although | 
we baveralsed turkeys when we had milk | 
that we might have given them, and bave | 
often fed it to chickens and to laying hens. | 
Yet its analysis, after skimming, indicates | 


that it should have considerable ectly the | 


' 
adds, 


jnalities, and if we remember correctly the 


Massachaosetts Experiment Station re-| 
ported some years agothat they had made) 
pork cheaply when using skmmilk with | 


‘heir mixed grains at the proportion of | 
about five quarts of the milk to fonr pounds | 
rain. We should think that for poultry | 
twould be betterto have grain in larger 
ortion, making a mixture, as we do 
W using water, stiff encugh {to have the 
zh cramble. The exp2riment is well 
trying, aa we know that the use of 
with grain would produce fiesh of fine 
ty and. flavor. If any of our readers | 
ave tried tt for fattening poultry,we should 
D¢ pleased to hear from them. 


poultry keeper who is also a gar-| 
reports that he has succeeded in doub- 
ng the crops in his garden by keeping 
try. He has two lotsa of one and sa 
{Darter acres each, and he keeps 100 fowl 
ne lot,and has his garden in the 

Exch year he changes them, using 

srden the lot which had the poul- 

tthe previous year, which gives him 

land for the garden. We 

ppose also that he would in this| 

p his garden quite free from insect 

| to some extent avoid fangous 

rhile quack or couch grass would 

itaud the weed crops reduced, 

‘red fowl, with a fair propor- 
hickens, would not allow many 
“0 to seed, or mach grass to live on 
‘hat siz: which had been culti- 
® previous year asa garden. And 
“the crops would more than double 
', as the labor expense would not | 


Cy 


ao ‘o b@ As much or as expensive, as he 
ld not require any nitrogenous: fertil- 


| of 3955 eggs. 


| later. 


izer, the hen manure being very rich in that. 
Potash and phosphatic fertilizers are not 
very expensive. 

It is about time to be preparing the| 
chicken coops. We bave made and ured) 
very handsome ones, with ends of planed | 
and matched pine boards, a doorway cat ip 
one end with arched top, and sometimes 8) 
window in the other, round, rquare or any) 
other shape we fancied, but covered by & 
6x8 square of glass. Sides covered with 
clapboards, doors put on with hinges, knob 
and button, and a hole for ventilation at the 
top of each end, covered bythe projecting | 
roof, and all painted. They were not an. | 
ornamental in the dooryard, but we could | 
not see that the chickens grew any) 
better than when we made them in. 


= man’s@fashion, from any old box 
ge enough for the hen to stand 


up andtuarn around in, a square door at 
one side, and top and sides covered with 
tarred paper or a piece of discarded oilcloth | 
ex peting to keep the rain out, with a board | 
nearly large enough to close the entrance on 
cold nizhts, and a frame covered with wire 
netting to put in place of it in warm nights | 
or rainy days, when we did not care to have | 
the chickens out. The netting may be ot | 
inch mesh, or it may be the netting from | 
broken morquito bars if cheaper. Either | 





| would admit air and keep out rats. 


The wire cages for yards, with top ard | 
sides of wire netting, inch mesh, to keep | 
the chickens In and cats or other vermi: 
out, we think are of more importance than | 
a handsome coop, aslongas we keep them 
in the back yard: for profit and nos for or- 
nament. These cages need not be very 
large, say 3x4 feet and 18 ‘inches high, 
for an ordinary clutch of chickens, but they 
should be often moved toclean ground. 





- + 
Profitable Hens, 


I have read your paper for 30 years, but do 
not remember cf seeing any account of hens 
laying so prolific a supply of eggs as is fur- 
nished by my friend W. A. Webber of Pitts- 
field, Mass. He has recently sent me a 
record of the number of eggs he received 
each month during the year 1898, from 22 
White Leghorn hens. I give the record here- 
with: January, 1898, 213 eggsdaid, February 


| 360, March 475, April537, May 524, Jane 483, | 


Jaly 421, August 353, September 216, Octo- 
ber 78, November 52, December 238, a total 
These hens were kept ina 
city, with no opportunity to range about as | 
onthe farm. With such a showing, hens 
on the farm ought to be made the most | 
profitable stock. G. Ina HANER. 
Jacksonville, N. Y. 


Experimenting With Poultry. 


1 suppose there are those who have de- 
monstrated for themselves (and others) that 
certain kinds of breeds are suited for cer- 
tain work, and that nobody should think of 
trying any other chickens; bnt, personally, 





1 find so mach pleasure in experiment- : 


ing with new breeds that I would not) 
advise any beginner (or old veteran at) 
the business) to contine himself to one 
or two breeds. Do not be startled when 
I say that! have 15 breeds of pouliry on 
wy place, which at the best i[s not large 
enongh to accommodate more than 200 
birds. I do not kerp there chickens for 
pleasureeither ;I have to make them pay me 
enough each year to help reduce a certain 
interest on a mortgage. So do not mistake | 
my purpose in writing; lam trying to find 
and give hard, practical! facts. 

Now as regards breeds. | have some on 
my hands that are uniformly condemned by 
exports, but for some reason they seem to 
pay me # zood profit. [ will confess, how- 
ever, that my chief dependence is upon the 

*lymouth Rocks, the Wyandottes, and such 
standard birds. Bat many of the less 
kpown breeds occasionally present me with 
startling surprises. The trouble with them 
seems to be that they are not uniform in 
their laying and hatching. One season they 
will do marvels, and the next they drop way 
behind in the race. 

Bat the p!sasure that one gets In trying 
the different new breeds is worth some- 
thing. Then the experience that is gained 
in this way must be of service sooner or) 
There are several “ cranks’ on 
fancy breeds in our town, and we get to- 
gether occasionally and give our views and 
experience. Oar knowledge istnot hearsay, 
but actually gained wfrom “experiment. 
There is hardly an imported breed of fancy 
chickens that we do not succeed fin getting 
hold of sooner or later. Then we give the. 
birds a good show on the farm,and if they | 
don’t do their race credit we dispose of them 
to make room for another breed. 

There is great profit in experimenting 
with breeds in this way. We test one or 
two hens from each breed, keep a record of 
achievements, Gand compare them with 
those of another breed. In this way we are 
accumulating a fund of knowledge that 
greatly helps as, and makes the {dull ron- 
tine of business pleasanter and more varied. 

Peoneylvania. ANNE C. WEBSTER, 


Winter Care of Poultry. 
There suvems to be an impression among 





| gome farmers who raise a few poultry that | 


the ground bone commercial fertilizer takes 
the place of ground green bone made at | 
home. I have seen farmers give the | 
poultry free access to this commer-' 
cial bone fertilizer, and the chickens 
seemed to like it so well that they 
were turned loose to eat all they) 
wanted. This is a serious mistake, for) 
very often this commercial bone fertilizer 
contains putrid meat, and the animals| 
might have died of diseases 
are still present in the fertilizers. 
this would make no difference to crops for | 
which the fertilizers were designed, bat | 
serious trouble might follow if fed freely to | 
the poultry. 

The value of green bone ground -up fine 


whose germs, 


' chine in sorting them. 


for poultry cannot be overestimated, espe-| 


cially for winter-laying hens. Nothing yet) 


‘has been found to take its place, and no 


modern discovery has quite equaled it for 

making the hensiay. Bat the bones must 

be ground at home. There is no other ab-| 
solutely sure way of knowing exactly what 

you are feeding to the hens. 

Bones obtained direct from the butcher 
are the best. They should be obtained 
fresh each week, and ground and fed at) 
once. This is better than buying a cart 


load or two, and then keepizg them a long 


time. There is no telling whether they 
will be green bones bythe time they are 
fed to the poultry. Bones, like everything 


| else, seem to lose their value to the chick- | 


ens the longer they are kept. 
A good winter food for the laying henge 


is second-crop clover chopped up fine. This, 


second crop of clover should be cut as late 

as possible. It reaches nearer maturity | 
then, and has more nourishment init. As 

long as the weather will permit !t to grow it 

should be left in the field. In this way it is 

quite well along in the winter season be- 

fore it is time to harvest it. Thenit comes 

asa delightful and refreshing food to the 

poultry. 


The clover should be cut about an inch | pythe department through our congress- 
‘bled, an? the fertilizer would not|long. Any ordinary hay-cutting box will | men. 


anewer the purpose. Then mix the cut 
clover with boiling water. Drain off the 


in their legitimate basiness to boiher them- 
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HOUDAN COCKEREL. 





water, but immediately cover ap the clover | 


| and let it steam in its own heat over night. 


The fowls will then relish it as much as_ 
they would fresh-cut clover, and it makes a 
good winter food all through the cold sea- 
son. 


Then add to this diet of ground pone, cut that the area tobe devoted to them will be 


clover and the scraps frum the table, a little 

meat and grain, and crashed clam and 

oyster shells, and you have the ideal ration. 
Penneylvaniz. ANNE C. WEBSTER. 





How to Riise Good Peaches. 


At the last meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultaral Society, J.B. Hale of South 
Glastonbury, Ct.,afarmer who has spent 
years in special and intelligent coltivat'on 
of peach orchards, and who, cons« quently, 
is able tc speak with authority of their 
culture, gave his views on peach culture. 

The difference of preparation of land for 
peach orchards, said Mr. Hale, isthe differ- 


'eneein basiness: methods, the one being 


superior which is mest thorough, practical 
and intelligent. The land cannot he 
plowed too much, and harrowing and cross 
harrowing are \css harmful than sensible. 
The trees should be planted early in the 
spring; fall planting is apt to be disastrons, 
because the tender roots wil! not bear trans- 
planting then from nurseries to open soil. 
Whils 16 feet each way is accepted now as 
& proper distanoe, the theory of planting 
trees 13 feet apart is justified by the fact 
that peach trees are mighty uncertain, and 
may not fill out. Medlam-s'zed trees, three 
or four fest high,are best to plant, and they 
should be trees one year old. In fact, no 
nursery ever delivered a twc-year-old tree, 
though it is claimed that they do. Li is not 
essential that the tree have many fibrous 
roots; most of them are dead any way at 
planting, and a modest number will serve, 


| provided they are cut smoothly when put in 


the ground. Fine earth should pack the 
roots, and the only thing having any busi- 
ness in the orchard after that is a horse, 
a barrow and a plow. 

The practice of mixing crops, of planting | 
alternate rows of corn and expecting to 
get a peach orchard of any vigor is extreme 
folly. At the first year’s growth cut off all 
but a few top sprcuts, and the next year cut 
off the interfering side spurs. Twice can 
these be removed, yet the tree will yield 
well. Do the praninpgand shaping in the first 
two years. In praning for fruit the question 
is, ‘‘ How are your buds?” If they are 
nearly all killed, wait until epring, avd 
when the buds are swelled, prane. Trim 
for peaches then. Don’t trim for form; 
you may have one of the worst looking 
orchards in the country, bat you will get 
more peaches. As to winter bud killing, 


,75 per cent. of your peach buds may be 


blight, bat if the remaining 25 per cent, are 
evenly distributed among the trees you 
need not worry. It is a popuiar fallacy 
that when it is announced that 50 per cent. 
of the buds have been killed the peach crop 
for the following season is doomed. 

It is time enough to thin your fruit after 
ithas set in tne sprivg. wurge, fine fruit 
oan be raised only when there is a moderate 
number of peaches on each tree. It takes 
from 10 to 12 days to gather peaches which 
haveicome to maturity. Don’t use a ma- 


Of course | gent women; they are better than men asa 


rale. And remember always that there is 
more profit in selling 50 or 60 peaches to the 
half-bushel at $2 than 100 to the half-bushel 
for 50 cents. There may be less nutriment 
and more water in the large species, but the 
people like them and will have them. As 
to the profit in peach growing,it depends on 
the individual. One must have a taste and 
a love for the work to succeed in it. 


> -_— 


Orchard and Gardeu. 


It is reported that as long ago as Jane 29 
* tons of cauliflower, carrot, lettace, melon, 
onion, parsnip, spinach, corn, peas, tomato 
and other seeds’ were sent by our agricalt- 
ural department to Manila, by way of trans- 
ports from San Francisco, consigned to 
various military officers in the Philippines. 
A large amount of seed will soon be sent to 
Manila to be distributed free to the nativer. 
The object isto ascertain if our common 
vegetables will grow inthe hill country in 
Luzon. 

The idea 18 a good one if we are to retain 
the islands and parhaps colon!ze them, and 
it may be a good form of charity if we do 
not, bat like the old story, * the point of it 
is in the application of it,” or in the carry- 
ing out of the plan. We fear that at pres- 
ent oir army officers have too much to do 





selves with giving out garden seeds, and we 
might express a hope that the seeds sent are 
better selected than some that are sent out 


| Province of New Brunswick in their prod- 
/uctsin English markets, and perhaps in 


| apples in the English market, atrial ship- 


Hire bright, intelli- | 


fruit growers may have within a few years 
to meet as strong a competition from the 


our home markets, as they now have from 
Canadian fruit and vegetables, excepting 


much less. Prof. W.S. Biair, the horticult- 
urist of the Nova Scotia Experimental 
Farm, says: ‘ 
“The province of New Branswick covers | 
a large extent of territory,and conseguently | 
a diversity of climate and soil, with various | 
degrses of adaptability to the production of 
the different varieties of fruits. 
“* Many parts of the provincs, especially | 
those districts adjoining the St. John River 
and its tributaries, are pre-sminently horti- 
cultural regions. Year by year the business 
from this enterprise has grown in} volume, | 
and thé relative importance of this industry | 
has to a great extent been overiooked.” | 
He speaks of the Dachess as an apple 
which grows to perfection there and might 
find a ready sale as a dessert fruit if prop- | 
erly packed and shipped. The Gravenstein | 
and Wealthy also prove good under favor- 
able conditione, thongh on heavy clay loam, | 
anderlaid with impervions red clay, the | 
trees are stunted and poor, and the apples 
do not attain halfthoir natural size. 
Strawberry grow!ng to supp!y the South- | 
ern markets after home supply is exhausted 
has proved very remnnerative. Luokily, | 
this does not compete wish the growers in the 
United States, but gives us a longer season 
to enjoy this fruit. But having learned to | 
grow good crops of that frait they will try 
others. The growing of vegetables for mar- 
ket is reaching enormous proportions, and 
the canning factories are doing a good 
business for themselves and assisting farm- 
ers who are remote from other markets 
or shipping points. 





| 


They are also making an effort in Prince 
Edward’s Island to place some of their 





ment having been made this season. The 
prices varied from $4.80 per barrel for 
Alexander, $3.78 for Wealthy and Ribston, 
$3.42 for St. Lawrence, Fameuse and Non- 
pareil, $3.36 for Bethel, to $3.30 for Spy, in 
Liverpool. As Alexander and Wealthy 
were the most of those sent, the price was 
very satisfactory, though many barrels 
were cut in price for having been “ slack ” 
packed, so that they rattled on arrival. 
They will probably learn to remedy that, 
and our own shippers should iearn also to 
pack so that fruit will arrivein good condi- 
\tion. In 1896, when frait was so abundant 
inthe United States, many thousands of 
barrels were shipped that were neither 
properly assorted nor properly packed, and 
if we are not carefal our northern neighbors 
| will be obtaining more than a fair share of 
| the European trade. 
| We say European trade advisealy instead 
of English trade, for many of the conntries 
of continental Europe may be made good 
| customers for American fruit if they can 
| receive good fruit in good condition. 
eS 
Among the gardeners in France, says one 
| who is visiting there, it is customary for 
| them to half pull up and tip over their cab- 
bage plants so that water may drain out of 
|the leaves. They say that if this is not 
| done the centre will rot, or the leaves sun- 
|seald. We have often done the same thing 
| ourselves, notto prevent rot or sun scald, 





but to check the rapid growth and prevent | 
them from cracking cp2n before we were | 
ready to take them to market. | 
| Itisa very small garden in France which | 
| does not have one or more shelters, cheaply 
built and straw thatched, perbaps, in which 
to keep the fruit and vegetables shaded 
from the sun or protected from rain whiie 
|the work of gathering ia goingon. In this 
| matter some of our gardeners might learn a 
lesson fromthem. It is by just these little 
niceties of care in gathering and putting up 
|their products that the French gardeners 
‘are able to compete in London market with 
‘the English growers, who do not have to 
transport their prodacte so far, and who 
could, if they would take the same paina. 
put their fruitor vegetables inthe mj 





hundreds of miles. 


Clover with Winter Wheat. 


The value of clover in making the eoil | 
better fitted for wheat is becoming better 
understood in those regions where success- | 
ive crops of wheat havs reduced the fer- | 
tility of the soil perilously near the point of | 
exhaustion. It is probably too early 
yet to say that very soon fertilizers 
willbecome ah important question to all 
of our wheat farmers. At present there 
is plenty of land that will produce a good 
crop of wheat without fertilizing the soil. 
But that cannot last much longer. Our 


ee | 





It is possible that our gardeners and 





virgin soll is rapidly becoming exhaasted, 


fresher looking than these which have come l 


and the<farmers must resort to modern 
methods of replenishing it with fertilizing 
substances, 

Clover will thus come more prominently to 
the front in wheat-growing sections. Many 
farmers get as much value from their 
clover as they do from their wheat, bat it ie 
not this alone that clover ia raised for. 
It is for the mechanical and nutritive 
effect it must always have upon the soil. 
The necessity of applying lime for the 
wheat holds also for clover. Usr- 
elly the land is dressed with the lime at 
the time the clover is sown. The clover 
plants avall themselves of this lime just as 
muchas wheat. It has been found that 
lime is a distinct friend to clover, and if it 
is not exactly a plant food it has sucha 
beneficial effect on the clover plarts that 
one woald not be far wrong in classifying 
it as such. 

Lime spread over hard, clay soil has a 
wonderfal mellowing effect that is very 
beneficial, and in the end one may pro- 
duce a permanent mellow loam cut of the 
stiff, hard clay. This process is hastened 
and improved by using elover with wheat. 
The roots of the clover plants penetrate 
deeply into the soil and break it up. In 
the course of a few seasons the most obdnu- 
rate soilcan be redaced to something like 
good tillable land inthis way. Such a soll 
will not dry out in dry weather, nor will it 
flood the plant roote in stormy weat>er. 

I$ is difficult to say which does the greater 
amount of good,—the clover or the lime. 
But one thing is certain, used as a combina- 
sion they work wonders for the wheat land. 

Minnesota. A. B. BARRETT. 





Why Hecuse Piants Fal'l. 


One ofthe chief reasons why plants do 
not thrive in the house, with the best of 
care, is due tothe presence of furnace or il- 
luminating gas. House plants are much 
better kept in a room by themselves. if gas 
is used in lighting the house, use a kerosene 
lamp in this iroom, thonugh itis betier for 
Plants to be without light during the hours 
of darkness. 

Authorities lay great stress upon irregular 
watering as a cause of poor growth, but an 
even more important cause is the result of 


allowing the earthen flower potin which the | 


plants are planted to be exposed to the sun 
in the window. 
fibrous roots of the plants soon grow to the 
side of the pot, and in full, hot sunshine 
these are baked. The sides of the pots 
should be always shaded, either by placing 
them in a box of sand or moss,or by patting 
athin board edgewise across the front o 
the shelf of plants. Another good way to 
screen them Is by placing the pot inone two 
or three sizes larger, filling up the space 
with moss or sand. 

Gardeners also say that the pots glazad or 
painted outside are better for house plants 
than the common porons ones. The reason 
is besause the porous pots permit a constant 
eveporation, which dries and chills the 
roote.—New York Tribune. 
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——Exports of wheat and flocr since July 1, 
1898, bave aggregated 144,232,291 bushels 
against 146,494,889 bushels for the corresponc- 
{og period the previous year. Exports of corn 
for the same time heve been 95,715,923 bushels, 
compared with 96.873.738 bushels. In both 
lostances we compare with tre largest figures on 
record. It has been est'mated that of the pres- 
ent wheat crop there would be a surplus avail- 
able for export of 200,000,000 bushels. For th 
past 30 wesk: we have shipped an averace of 
4,800,009 bushels, leaving an average of only 
2 430.000 bushels for the vext 22 weexs to make 
up the 200,000,000 pushels. 

——Forty thousand pounés of frozen cod and 
baddcck were shipped by one Halifax dealer ou 
Thursdsy of last week for Montreal. Halifax 
dealers get the fish for 1% ceats pear pound. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week erd'ng Jan. 28, 1899, icc!uded 317,479 
pounds dutter, 159,820 pounds choere and 23,- 
708 pounds oleo. For the same week last year 
the exports Included 5700 pounds Lut:er, 695,860 
pounds cheese and no oleo. 

——There has been a strong and active mark ¢ 
for eggs for several days past, and receipts are 
kept cleaned up. In fact, there bas been a :carc- 
ity for nearly the whole week, and dealers have 
not been abie to fllallorcers. Fresh Western 
yesterday sold freely at 20 to 21 cents, the best 


selected lots closing icm at the outside figare. | 


Southern 19 to 20 cents, and in limited supply 
Eastern scarce at 20 to 32 cents. The cold-stor- 
age stock is reduced to 4056 cases, and selling at 
15 to 17 cents. 

——Whea', including floor, shipments for the 
week sgeregate 4,997,572 bushels, against 
6,196,671 bushels last week, 5.026.024 basheis 
in the corresponding week of 1898, 2,515,408 
bushels in 1897, 2,650,200 busbels In 1896 ano 
2 483 858 bushels In 1895. Since Jaly 1 this 
season, the exports of wheat aggregate 144, 232.- 
291 vushels, against 146,494,889 bushels las: 
year. 

——Havana is to have a cold storage piant. 
Ohicago capitalits have taken the prelim- 
inary steps tc crgan’z+acorporation to ere 


| warehouses In Havaca, Santiago and San Juan 


aud deal ta butter, eggs, froitand game. Applies 
are a juxury io the tropics, as much 80 a8 cho'c: 
tropical fruits are here. It is expected, too, that 
with cold storage facilities exports of butier t» 
Ouba and Porto Hico will increase considerably. 


——Surgeon-Genersi Sternberg, who recent’: 
returned fromatour of sanitary !nspection o' 
Havana and adjacent military posts, is reporte: 
as saying that it will be entirely impractica»ile « 
place Havana in such a condition that jit will : 
safe for n n-acclimated persons to remain tere 
during the comiog summer without serious rit, 
especially if they frequent the more unhealih, 
parts of the city. 

——Trsf:on makes the export: from the Aflan- 
tle coast last week to include 636,600 barrels of 
flour, 2,953,000 busbels of wheat, 3,399,000 
bushels of coro. 10,130 barrels of porr, 1 - 
075.000 pounds ¢f pork, 35,671 boxes of mear. 


A fair shipment cf pork and large shipmenis .! 


lard to Germany continue 





FARM DAIRY 


BUT ae OUTFITS 


MAKING 


Send for circulars and D ° 
“Special Offer. | 5 Oran, Grae 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


INTOW, IOW 








HERMAN VILLE 


RE TAMWORTE DEP ney Pigs 


DUROG-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 
( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, P. &. |. 


Canada. 
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——Our western New York correspondent, Mr. 
Irving D. Cook of South Byron, Genesee County, 
writes us as follows: “Farmers are improving 
ty time marketing potatoes, now selling at 38 
to 85 cents per bushel, wheat 70 cents, corn 
41 cents, hogs 3% cents, rpring lambs five 
cents alive. Large numbers are now being 
fec, and farmers hoping for bigher prices to 
prevailscon. The more general use of the silo 
enables thefirmer to keep more stock, conse- 
quently many lots of steers are being fed where 
none were kept with the same acreage of corn 
cared for in the old-fashioned way. Winter 
wheat showing &@ good stan’, with prospects of 
anotaer good crop. With the prevailing low 
prices for chis cereal it is essential that the most 
approved methods be employed for its cultivation 
if any profite are expected therefrom.” 

——Oorn exports for the week aggregate 8,696,- 
7383 bushels, against 2,928.191 bushels last 
week, 4,962,539 bushels io this week a year ago, 
8,011,602 bushels in 1897, 8,197,086 bushels in 
1896 and 942,461 bushels in 1895. Since July 1 
this season corn exports aggregate 95,715 9238 
bushels, against 96,893,738 bushels during the 
same period a year ago. 

——Hay is cheap at Point de Bute, Westmore 
land Cc.,N.B. It is said that Hezen Gcodwin 
has taken a contract to supply the Dominion 
| Coal Company wit: 500 tons, at $4 per ton. 

——The total number of sheep shipped from 
the Uuited States to Great Britain curing 1898 
was 148 100, from Canada to Great Britain 34,- 

| 991, or 183,091 from America to England io 
| 1898. 
| ——The highest price paid at Onieago for ’98 
| lambs was §7.10in Jane. Top prices by months 
from January to Dacember, respectively, wera: 
$6, $5.90, $5, $6, $5.50, $7.10, $6.75, $6.90 
| $6.40, $6 35, $5 80 and $5 60. The highest price 
| for sheep wae $5 25 In July. The top prices for 
sieep from January to Dacember, respeciively, 
| were: $4.85, $5, $4.75, $4.90, $4.65, $5.25, $5.25, 
$5, $4 75 $5, $4 76, $4.60. 

——A Now York paper reports shipments last 

week to our soldiers in Ouba cf one lot of 200 
| cases and another of 500 cas:s of canned beef 
marked as packed io 1898. That must have 
| been before the days o! * embalmed beef.” 

——Bradstreet reports shipments of wheat and 

| fonr as whoat, last week, from both coaste as 

4,997,000 bustels, against 5,198,000 bushels the 

previous week. Oorn as 38,695,000 bushels, 

against 2,928,000 previous week. 

——East-bound shipments dead freight trom 
Ohtcago by all-rail routes last week were 110,3/4 

| tons, against 131,726 tous the previous week an« 
69 788 tons for same week last year. 

——Los Anasies, Cal., is supplied with elec- 

tricity by power from the head of the Santa Au 





in anderground conduite. 

—— The shipments cf leather from Boston tor 
the last weck amounted in value to $212 039; 
previous week, $326,047. The total value o/ 
exports of leather from this port since Jan. i is 
$923,402. 

——The total shipmeats of boots and shocs 
from Boston this week have been 82,770 cas+s, 
against 82 173 cages last week. The total ship- 


ments thus far in 1899 have been 313,117 casey, 


aguinst 867,357 cases ip 1898. 

——Exports from the port of Boston last week 
$3.318.938, against $2,025,930 corresponding 
week last year. Imports, 
$749 328 corresponding week last year. 

——Daring the civil war Socretary of War Alger 
wa? reported for cour! martial. 

——A ree! of cable wire five miles long and sn 
inch a ha'f in diameter lately left Trentov, N. J, 
for Fa Francisco, via the Southern Pacific Ra! 


road. It weighed 65,000 ponnds,or 32% tonz,an1 | 
although ths car had @ ratad carrying capacity of | 


35 tone, it was necessary to unload the wire ana 
strengthen tie car at New Orleans. It was tbh- 
largest slogle package of freight ever bandled pn 
that city. 


——_—_—_-_#®2— -- 


Remember t 1st Bowker’s Auima! Meal is scld 
on'y in yellow bags and ysliow packages. The 
or'ginal; richest in protein. 











Potash. 
E* NUGH of it must be 


yntainead in fertiuzers, 


otherwise failure will surely 
result. See that it is there. 

Our books tell all about 
fertilizers. They are sent 
Jree to all farmers applying 


for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
g3 Nassau St., New York, 
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River, 80 miles away. The wire enters the city 


$1,635,534, agaiosc | 
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LTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 Pages, 

% cents per year. 4 months 

trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultr; 


booksfree, Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 





SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or dairy. 
Write for free circulars. 

J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Mass 
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simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR [NCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 


GEO, H. STAHL, 
114 te 122 &. 6th &t., Quincy, Ill. 


HATCH 
BY ST 


+ 
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THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 

TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 

A book of 96 pages, profasely illustrated, con- 

| taining special articles treating of the different 

breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Ksep 

Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO, 

Bex 3144, Hostou, Maas 


| 
| 
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DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT 


The Great Biood Purifier, for the 
Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 


The wonderfai cures effectad by the Sarsapa- 
rillan Resolvent of Kidney, Bladder, Ovarian and 
Urinary Diseases, its marvellous power in dis- 
soiving stoneand calculous concretions, curing 
Gravel, Gleet and dischargss from the Gea'tai 
Glands ; its powers over the Kidneys In establish 
ing & healthy secretion of urine, curing Diabetes, 
Iofiammation or Irritation of the Bladder, Al- 
buminous or Brick Dust Deposits or White Band, 
etc., estadlishing its character as a GREAT 
OONSTITU TIONAL REMEDY. 

DIABETES CURED. 
Messrs. Radway & Co. 

Dear Sirs: My wite had been Sstffering for 
months wit) Diabet >s in its worst form and had 
the best doctorr, but nocure. Sine thought she 
would try Rasolvent. By the time she used one 
bottle she bad got reilef; four bottles have cured 
her. Sie was soweak last spring for eight or 
nine weaks that the neighbors thought sre 
would not live, but your R3solvent raised ber on 
her feet agaio. It would take al) day to tell 
all the good it bas done for her. 

(Signec) JOEN AULLINGSWORTH. 


Messrs. Radway & Oo : Escott P. O., Oni. 


The above is true. Your Resoivent has worked 
& miracle on me, and! give you liberty to pub- 
lish ft. tioned) 


MARY A. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
The Most Economical!--The Best. 


One bottle contains more of the activ> prinel- 
ple of medicine than any ctier pop sration. 
Taken in teaspoonfal doses, wh 'lartie s+ quire 
fiveor sixtimes as mneb. &od be ¢r gists. 


Prica $1. 
Radway & Co., 55 Elim Si... N. ¥. 











| WHEN IN BOSTON, sror at 


Hanover St., near Scoliay 8a 





Wearest of the large hotels to Unice Station 
Steamers, business and amusement centros 


d 

4 

, 

y 

| ; 
| LARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
| price ($1.00 per day and upward) Steam. heat 
and electric light in every room in the house 

$1,090. has just been spent on the houee, giving ? 

etroas every modern improvement and conve: } 

| tence at moderate prices. { 


EUROPEAN PLAN. The specie! by A 

faste at 40 cents and tabie d’hots dinner a: # 4 

| cente are famous. } 
Cc. A 
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Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Go, 


IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND? WILLIAM H., Fay, 
President, Secretary 
| e 
|CASH FUND APRIL 1 1898, $625,000.14 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


$370,000.04 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575,348.00 


Losses paid during pest year $36,024.48 


past 





Dividends paid during . 

year, . a $72,493,25 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
| PAST YEAR. - - - $80,000.06 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Iilasirated Book, Tellicg Row 
to De F:, and All About Profitable 
Pouliry Raising. 


Oontaining Chapters on How to Mako $5008 
year Kesping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Ohoice of Brecds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting tae Hen acd Incubation; Hatching and Care 
of Obicks; Fattening and freparing Poultry for 
| Market; Disesse= cf Poultry; Ducks, Geeseand 
Turkeys; Capeniz'ng; Reccipte and Incubators; 
| Use cf Green Bone for Poultry, ets. 

| Send toany address on receipt of twenty-five 
| ente. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHMAN. 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO,, 
} Box 2144, Boston, Mass 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Fdition, Reautifally Ulustrate, 
Telling How to @elect, Rreed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume ig 
| the most complete book publishe4. Chapters on al) 
| important sujects: The Origin, How to Train, Care 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
}and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
| Stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; in fact, 

everything about them. Over thirty-five balf-tone 
| itustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Ost 

Letter,” * Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘ Her 

Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “' The Home. 

less Cat,” “* A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “A 
| Hospital Cat,” are all interestiag tates. The volume, 
| aside from baing an excelent treatise on the Cat, 

form’ a delightful gift book. Elited by Mr. James 

of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 
| “Noauthor could be more justified in speaking on 
his se ected topic, as one having authority, than is 

M’. James in appearing as an expositor of the 

Angors, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 

but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 

of this weil-known breeder. The book contains 

much useful faformation as to the diet and genera 
| care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensadle to 
| anyow erof one of the valuable and beautiful ani. 
| male."—New York Vogue. 

“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 
| cats will be giad to read.”—George T Angell,in Our 
Dumb Animals, Borton. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Apgoraarnd other cate. It is tastefu'ly bound and 
fally illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

“Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully filustrated,’’— 
| Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. 

In two different bindings, price $2 ad #1.25, ‘post- 
paid. For sale by booksellers generally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Pub'ishers, 


= Washington Street, Boston, Mars 
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TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 





No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,— its devei 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market. 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

zrne present book is an effort to fil 
Shis gap. It is based upon the exper 
emce of the most successful experts i 
-arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearix 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in aact 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 2ma, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston 
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| 
1 has directed so mach quart in gold, a part of it being carried 7) 
let whe ony. ow in charitable chan- | miles over the mountains on the backs of 
“nels. When a chareh can be found that will | men. ‘The surplus milk 1s made into batter, 
do this work it can generally do it much | and that sells at 60 cents a pound. 
| better than any outside agency cav 
do. Probably many of the very wealthy) 
men whohave money ~ i ms Boston. i 
ring a change in the | for the good of mankind can find no The news that a gentiemen’s driving clu 
olbasg tat here At stato ohere the| way than to distribute it among the has been organized in Boston will be re- 
paper has been sent as well as the new | churches that are doing this work. They ggjved with pleasure by our readers. 
direetion. | ean make sare that charity bestowed in this Atan informal meeting held at Young’ 
———= | way will not be worse 7 ps anf _ | Hotel, this city, on Wednesday a“ - on 
MN . | indiscriminate charity is.. This is tar the club was organized, with the following 
po Ai ace, ould be fo a aan fo | ter than It is to endow some institution with | omoers: President, Albert 8. Bigelow ; Vice 
Coenen eee hms now Salvation Army |oneormore millions of dollars, a sum of | Presidents, Commodore George H. Perkins 
oon v= wp na sconaibie ate towards money that probably no charitable Instita-| jy Maigoim Forbes, Col. John E Thayer; 
oien waco an — d : rushing #00, not devoted to education, can profit-| Treasurer, ¥rank G. Hall; Secretary, T. L. 
+ gunn gg yee meg ai be peer bly or properly use. Quimby; Directors, John Shepard, E. CO. 
oe pws ¢& eee. oe "| There are a number of churches in Bos- | Swift, BF. Dutton, Harry Barnett, George 
ee | ton that are faithfally doing this work, &8/% Inehes and Charles Whittemore. 
there are in all largecities. It is thekind) je ig intended to build aciubhouse at 
The Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica of work that every church is bound todoif posavitie and hold matinee meetings 
Plain hes been writing to call attention 0 i¢ raigis the micsion for which the church | sirictly on amateur lines, similar in char- 
the unfortunate eustom of delaying to pay exists. The really saddest thing about cota tn teadn ieaaened eaten Geaeaaen 
dressmakers’, milliners’ and provision! nos of the wealthy churches is that | of ius Gantiuman’s Detvinn Clad of Cave 
dealers’ bills, and he pats his finger on the ghey minister more to the spiritual pride of | jang, 
very source of trouble when he remarks: soir own members, and that they do so lit- | Shade cantenseind ith exttiniean. 
“IL havea theory thatthe men are more t0/ii6 that is really helpful to humanity. | nq the project has been even more warmly 
blame In this bad business than the women. Many of these wealthy chacbes feel | received than its most temas ior 
I am inclined to think that payments would their defclency in the trae office of| bed anticipated. “Jest whet Besten has 
be more prompt if women carried thé 4 horob, and it is one of the most gratify- needed for a long time, and it is surprising 
purse.” Troe! As Browning put it in the ing sigos of religious revival that members | snes we have not had such an association 
mouth of his Qaeen, “We women hate ® of sqoh churches are resching out to help | jong before this,” is the unanimous expres- 
debt as men a gift.” thore that are located in the midst of pov-' sion of every gentleman whom we have 
ied erty and destitution. More and more this met. 


a Hot on Sabbath keeping has will be the case. It must be largely ‘phe advantages and pleasures to be de- 
akan ee many good people, through churches which cannot sapport rived trom membersbip in sucha club need 
The New England Sabbath Protective their own work that this mast be done, and not be dwelt upon at length here, for they 
League is worthy of all encouragement, but it is in this direction that a large part of the are apparent to every reflecting man. With 
if it expects to drive people into the char ches wealth of men who have more money than , patty and attractive clabhouse gentlemen 
by preventing them from enjoying Sunday | they know what to do with will find its 086 oan meet, pass a social hour together, and if 
in a healthfal way, it has undertaken a task | they wish bring out their = and ve 

ulte beyond its strength. Of course people Our Meat Exports. #® friendly brush together, and on matinee 
should goto church. Bat any attempt to a a Men hee Sen neneed ae ‘days they can bring their families and 
bring Sunday back to the old day of deso- © CO Bes Heut . : fio | ftlends along to join in the pleasure of 
lation and gloom will be worse than useless, | 10m into the quality o > e s As iy ftlendly rivalry ip speed contests. 
it will be absurd. Moreover, President | °F #0ldiers in Cuba —¥ orto : ponte ~! The membership fee is fixed at $100, but 
Eliot’s conception of God as a joyful person- | ~ age te yd peg ge he tp te ‘the annual dues will probably be lower. 
age had no bint of irreverence in it. There’s. sys a hay e pee 4, of the | They will be graduated according to the 
none of that quality !n Harvard’s president. amount shipped Pa the past actual requirements of the clab. 


eee yn gg gg Pond The president, Mr. Bigelow, is not so well | 
There wasa bard fightin Congress over dist ust of the quality of American prnerend 7 i pane ls. edly! ‘og hey 

the bill to Incrcase the army; butit finally meats among our customers in Eng-| 

passed by ‘he comfortable vote of 168to jand, as is shown by the advance 
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London Times, ag solid in its wayas the 
Bank of England, was for many years 
wholly impersonal. Today, however, when 
aman’s name amounts to something itis 


pretty sureto be atiachedto whatever he 


writes. Unless his name means manliness 
he would be a foeman unworthy of Dr. 
Parkhaurst’s steel. 





A Rural Telephone. 


Our neighborhood telephone is proving 
such a success and convenience in many 
ways, it is believed that a brief history of 
its construction, cost and general use for 
which it was designed, etc, will be of in- 
terestto readers of the Mass. Plough; 
man, and more especially to those con- 
templating the construction of such a line 
in their own locality. 

lt was while a private telephone line be. 
tween our own dwelling and that of a mar- 
ried daughter living on a farm two miles 
away was being discussed, that a ne/ghbor- 
hood line was first conceived. Other neigh- 
bors becoming interested were anxious the 
line should touch at their place, or be ex- 
tended to those more distant. 

The result was, it was decided that a line 
be constracted covering a distance of about 
eight miles, touching at two villages, one 
located on the New York Central Railroad, 
and the other on the West Shore Railroad 
(being at this point two miles apart), and 
the dwellings of 13 families, two of whom 
are leading physicians of the town, and one 
merchant, the remainder being farmers, 
the line at each end terminating at 
the house of a farmef, one of them being 
the present supervisor of our town. A’ 
committee being appointed to learn the) 
probable expense of such a system, it was- 
learned that the cost of first-class instra 
ments wit all the modern appliances, with 
metallic circuit, two lines of wire brackets, 
and the service of a professional to assist in 
placing the instruments stringing the wire, 
ete., would be about $21 to each member of 
the orgapization. The labors of digging the 
holes and setting the poles was divided 
about equally between the members. Also 
each furnished his share of the poles. These 


550,000 pounds on through bills of lading 
from the West and Canada, leaving 272.000 
pounds teken from the local stock here, say 
4000 tubs of about 70 pounds each. 

The stock of batser in the Qaincy Market 
cold-storage warehouse was reduced 4728 
tubs during the week, and stands at 40,858 
tubs, against 36 909 tubs same time last year. 
The Eastern Company reduced its stock 292 
tubs, and holds 5372 tabs. The total stock 
in the two warehouses is 46,230 tubs, an in- 
crease as compared with last year of 9321 
tabs. 


for sandwiches, according ;,, 
of filling. White bread w., ..., ~™ 
the Windsor sandwiches a: 
and whole wheat bread 1, 
crab. Sandwiches are a)» 
with the crusts removed, | 
with the mixture used {, . 
fore the crusts are removed, a: Bhs 
help to keep the thin bread fr», 
They may be cut in aay she sas 
rounds, triangles or oblonge. a tite 
for serving them at card partic, = 
shape of hearts, diamonds, on} 
Cutters for the purpose can b» | 


| 53 certs, or Burbanks and White Stars at 45 
@mts. Sweet potatoes steady, bat few sell- 
‘int. Jersey in double-head tarrels from 


| $1.75 for ordinary to $2 for extra. 





Boston. Exports and Imports 


For the week ending Jan. 27 the exports 
from Bo:ton were valued at $3,318,983, and 
the imports at $1,635,534; excess of exports, 
$1,683,449. For the corresponding week 
last year the exp rts were $2,025 930,and the 
imports were $749,328 ; excees of exports, $1, 
256,602. Since Jan. 1 the exports have been 
$11,866,404,and the importe $5,391,767 ; excess 


a> 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 





most house-furnishing stor “ 
of exports, $6,474 637. Forseme four weeks) -phore was a fair trade in fruit for a few | sandwiches moist, if they are | Keay 
last year exports were $9 216,562, and Im-| gays, bus it is now so cold that not much is | time before serving, wrap thes — 
ports were $3,190,365. Excess of 6xpOrts | being moved by rail excepting in heated paper or in a napkin or chees a 
$7,025 997, Of last week’s exports $3 021,-| oars In apples last week the recelpts were ; vbed 


in hot water and wrong ont ; 

A sandwich quite popular at 
time isone made by putting : 
fried in batter, between two «| 
using also a lettuce leaf. 

WINDSOR SANDWICHES —( 
third of a cup of butter, nein. 


077 were sent to England, $147,220 to Soot- 
land, $17.770 to Ireland, $30,391 to Nova 
Scotia and the Provinces, $14,510 to British 
possessions in Africa, $6565 to Australia, 
and $4270 to other British colonies, making 
a total of $3,241,863 to Greut Britain and 
her dependencies ; $28,285 was sent to Ger- 


bat 64 barrels more than the exports, and 
prices are firm. We quote Greenings and 
Baldeins at $2.75 to $3.25, but most of 
Baldwins about $3, Spys $3 to $4, Kings 
$350 to $4, Talman Sweets $2 to §3. 
No. 2 for cooking, $175 to $2. There 


many, $22,737 to Netherlands, $5340 to 
Miquelon ,Langley, etc , $4999 to Turkey and 
$4695 to Belaiam. The principal articles of 


is but a light supply of cranberries, and 
prices are firm. Cape Cod, cholce dark, 
$6 50 to $7; fair to good, $5 to $6. Country, 
good to choice, $5 to $550. Capa, fair to 


wooden spoon or a silver fork 
cup each of finely chopped hay - 
white meat of chicken, or vary 


tion of chicken and ham to «uit 
Season with salt and paprika. 
mixture on thin slices of bread, 
shape desired, and placa a sma)! 
which has been wasbed and 
drained in each sandwich, letting ¢) 
leaf show at the sides of the pr. 
lettuce may be omitted if preferr 
To keep lettuce fresh a good » 
separate the lettace leaves, «p-ink 
water, and put ina large tin pa 
closely. Or it may be wrapped 
| cheese cloth, and kept in the sam: 
| recommended for parsley in prey), 


export were provisions $1,078,885, breadstuffs 
$751,093, live animals $200,250, cotton, raw, 
$470,422, cotton, manufactured $20,161. 
Leather and manufactures of same $275,- 
093, wood and manufacturers of $72,608, 
fron and manufactures of $37,359, sewing 
aud other machinery $53,199, agricultural 
implements $12,750, drags and chemicals 
ony , traits $15,920, paper $23,439, books There are still a few Florida oranzes a‘ 

spirits $12,440, tobacs0 $2158, tallow $3.75 to $4 for choice, and $3.25 to $3 75 for 
$9317, grease $10,878, bones and hoofs $5250, | fair to good. Some Mexicans sold at auction 
furs $31,890, hops $11,869, india rabber at $1 to $1.45 a box, in poor condition. 


manufactures $8191, organs $6348, They were mostly taken by retailers for 
immediate sales. Tangerines, half boxes at | ores, 

$3 to $3.75, and quarters at $1.50 to $2.. Mock CraB SANDWICHES 
Grape frait g004 to choice $6 to $6 50,and tablespoonfals of batter, add oneq rot 
fancy at $6 75 to $7 25, but dull. California |, eup of grated Younz America ’ 
oranges in large supply as $2.25 to $2.75 | Season with quarter of a teaspoor e 
for navele, fair to good, and $3 to $375) salt, paprika and mustard and a 
for choiceto fancy. Seedlings higher than | chovy essence. Add one teaspoon . 
last week ; fair to good at $2 to $2.25, and | ang spread between thin slices of 


95,523 barrels from Portland, 18,764 | 20lce to fancy, $2 to $250 a box. Nearly These were deticions, the cheese 2 


good, in boxes, $1.75 to $2 Jersey, in 
boxes, $1.50 to $1.75. Evaporated apples 
firm from 84 to 9 cents for prime, 9} to 10} 
cents for choice and fancy, and some extra 
fancy at 11 cents; sun-dried apples 4 to 6 
cents. Three crates Florida strawberries 
arrived in refrigerator, and sold at 50 to 75 
cants a quart by the crate. 








Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to Earopean | 
ports for the week ending Jan. 28, 1899, were 
54,403 barrele, including 32,492 barrels to 
Liverpoo), 17,423 barrels to London, 4116 
barrels to Glasgow and 372 barrels vari- 
ous. The exports included 3607 barrels 
from Boston, 3332 barrels from New York, | 


-Creg 








are of cedar 24 feet long, set at a depth of 
about 34 feet, 150 feet apart. No trouble! 
was experienced in securing the privilege of 


| 5000 packages Jamaica oranges arrived. 
barrels from MHal'fax and 3177 bar- ; | very good flavor. 
rela from St. John, N. B. For the! Barrels not repacked, $4 to $450; boxer, | MARGUERITES —B2at two egze ; 


| $2. 4 
rame week last year the apple ebipments| * 50 to $275; cholee to fancy, $275 to 


| one of the biggest operators on the Boston 
125. Batit was amended soas to give the in price there, which has been considerable 
Presiden: power to cat down the army from and weil maintained from week to week, 
100,000, which is its maximum limit, to even during the time when certain papers 
50,000. ‘There is far less disposition now to have been most busy denouncing the meats, 
largely increase the army than there was not because they cared especially what the 
last summer. Abont all the victories our soldiers were fed upon, or whether they 
arms achieved in the war with Spain were | were fed at all, but because it gave them 
won bythe navy, and so doubtless it will good opportanity to denounce the admin- 
be in any future war we may ever be en- istration, and at the same time the capl- 
gaged in. 
down, and in Cuba, erpacially, if we ness. 
want to keep more troops theyhad much [he wary papers which condemned the 
better be secared by enlisting Cuban insur- war at its beginning, and which now pro- 
gents than by sending unacclimated meD toegt against any expansion of our territory 
from the North to be exposed to the dreaded as a reeult of the war, are the ones who 
Southern maleris. The bill has yet to past have been most ready to express a belief 
the Senate, and it is very likely that dif- ¢hat contractors wilfully furnished to the 
ferences will arise between the two houses army beef of poor quality, poorly cured or 
as to the sizs of the army that most be pnt up, or treated with unwholesome if not 
settled by conference. dangerous chemicals. 


al 





The attention of those who so positively land also, having no particular prejadice 
assert that the climate of the Philippine against either administration or capitalists, 
Islands is unhealthy to the white man is have expresseda belief that beef, however 
respectfully called to the record of the Astor good or well packed when it started, if sent 
Battery, lately returned from there. They toa tropical conntry to be handled by com- 


| gentleman who wil! g!ve dignity and char- 


| dent wasa happy one. Most of the other 
| officers of theassociation aratoo wellknown 


| 


Porto Rico and Cuba have settled talists who are engaged inthe meat busi- | 
| club. 


| rivalry engendered among the members to 
Other papers in this country, and in Eng- | 


| Cleveland now is, one ofthe best markets 


have been absent seven months, and from missarieswho had no knowledge of the, 


102 men they have lost three in battle and prcper methods of handling it there or else- 
two by disease. Including these two they where, or to be neglected on shipboard or 
have had bat eight cases of severe illness afterthe landing, by quartermasters who 
among them in seven months. 
buat few organizations in this State with an it to the troops, would not be likely to reach 
equa! number of members that can show a the army in first rate condition. 

better health record, though surrounded by And if all reports are true, ven if in 
all the care and comforts of home life. England they should beileve that a poorer 
Upon this topic the testimony of the em!- quality of goods had been sent out by our 
nent scientist, Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, army contractors than should have been, 
whoat the age of 76 has just returned they would not think it necessary to judge 
from a 12 years residence in atropical the quality of our export goods by them, for 
country, is of some interest. He writesto swindling by contractors forthe army and 
the London Chronicle that European sol-| navy is not entirely unknown in that coun- 
diers in India have better health than try. 

natives of sedentary occupation, and that In this case, or at least in most cases in 
the British soldiers in the Soudan, and the this country, our best safeguard is in the 
miners in Australia, prove the capacity of character of the contractors, who have not 
white men for hard work, fatigue and ex- been irresponsible parties, but the great 
posure in great heat. He also says the packing companies themselves, who would 
Dutch have flourished and grown strong in notrisk their business reputation or their 
their tropical colonies for generations, and millions of capital in a petty swindle which 
that in all such places the missionaries and would be casily and surely detected. Pos- 
traders have aroused in the natives desires, sibly some countries which are inclined to 
and imparted tothem habits of labor, so discredit American meats may use this out. 
that they now work witha fair degree of Cry asan excuse for restrictive laws, but 
energy to supply wants anknown to their our best customer, Great Britain, is not 
parentsand grandparents. This is what) likely to be influenced by it. 

we anticipate in all the islands lately under | 
Spanish controi. 


——_—_o-> 
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Farming in Japan. 


From a correspondent of the New York 

Missionaries and Civilization. qripone we learn something unknown be- 
While it is doubtless true that in the early fore about the peculiar methods of Japa- 
days of missionary effort the religious in- neseagricaltuare. The cultivated fields are 
struction of the heathen, with the purpose in small plots, often containing not more 
of saving their souls, was the principal ob- | than four square rods, and as the country is 
ject aimed at, in modern times itis found mountainons,irrization is mach practised by 
that wherever the missionary has been long conducting the waters from the mountains 
established, he necessarily becomes one of in ditches between these small plots. 
the most efficient azents of civilization. in- With less than 18,900 acres in cultivation, it 
stead of trying mainly to teach the heathen is but little more than one-fourth of an 
religious truths, the effort now isto make acre to each parson, but much of itis made 
them better fed, better clothed and shel- to produce two or three crops a year. The 
tered, andto give them more of thecom- plow is rarely used, and the ground is 
forts and necessaries of life. The trouble tarnedover byalight, broad mattook, or 


with the savage is that he does not have by apeculiar wooden spade having a steel.| mistake when it indulges in the notion that 


enough imperative wante. This makes him edge. 
lazy, and the casy prey to the vicious drink- 
ing habits that civilization brings in its 1896 was 180,498,855 bushels. 
train. 
vance in material welfare, the saveg3 is planted into rows when several inches high, 
taught some religious traths, bat these are thus gaining the time for two or three crops, 
ter. Almost al! heathen nations have some previous crop is ripe for the harvest. 
the teaching of God as revealed inthe Bible grass by hand labor. 
has not generally so radical an effect on Beside this rice crop in 1896, they grew 
character as bave the changes in methods of 37,246 425 bushels of barley, 24,616,235 bush- 
living which rave been adopted. els of rye, 17,761,945 bushels of wheat, 11,- 
And yet necessarily, whatever way of 017, 650 bushels of millet, all varieties, and 
doing the work be adopted, the instruction 3,554,760 bushels of rape, also 37,948,566 
which the missionary gives to those he is bushels of sweet potatoes and 3,715,160 
sent to teach makes them more intelligent bushels of Irish potatoes. The average 
and qualifies them better for all the dnties product par acre for each crop was 26 busb- 
of life. And however narrow and bigoted els hulled rice, 242 bashels of bariey, 17.6 
the missionary may have been originally, bushels of rye or 16 bushelsof wheat. The 
his contact with other peoples, and what he wheat makes poor bread, and they im- 
is obliged to learn in his travels to reach | ported $571,159 worth of American flour in 
them, has broadened his view so that he 1897. Good gardening land inthe suburbs 


There are had not the means of quickly transporting | 


Stock Exchange; he has caught the speed 


setting the poles along the boundaries of | 
fever, is enthusiastic in the cause, and is a 


the highway adjoining the farms of those | 
not interested in the telaphone system. 

Alter everything was perfected, and the | 
line in working order, another committee 
was appointed to formulateacode of sig-| 
nals (as we have no central office), it being | 
nece's'ry that each individual member or) 
family havea distinct and separate signal | 
or ringon being “called up.” Thus: A 
has one iong and two short ringer, B has 


one longand one short ring, ete.,'while a/| 
Ot the ultimate benefits to every braneh | jong. continuous ring is recognized as an 
of the breeding industry arising from the “all up ” signal, to be used in case of fire 
formation of the club there can be nO twO) or other importent matters, as that of the | 
opinions. Men and women who don’t) »:ijant victories of our army and navy 
attend trotting meetings now will be at-| airing the past season. | 
tracted to these matinee races,and their appe- | 

| This code of signals given separately and 
tites so whetted that they willturn out to) opposite each member's name bas an appro 


the professional meetings. The healthy priate place near each instrumert, where 


one can reedily distingaish the proper eig- 
pal desired to use. One soon learns to 
recogniz3 hisown signal on being called. | 
Objections may be made to this kind of ser- | 
vice as being made too public (as each signal! | 
| rings all the bells on the linc), bat we find 
that one seldom cares to listen to any ring 
| not recognized as his own, more than the| 
| postmaster cares to readthe postal cards | 
Should Newspaper ‘passing through his hands. With one 
Signed! | exception (she m2rchant) every member or 
It is a very interesting question which | family of the organ'zstion is represented in 
Dr. Parkhurst has been discussing in the | our town grange. 


acter to the club and will work hard to pro- 
mote itsinterests. His selection as presi- 


to our readers to nead any word of Iintro- 
duction. 

It Is intended to make theclab just what 
its name implies, a gentiemen’s driving | 





own a good horse will stimulate the breed- 
ing industry, and Boston will become what 


in the country for the light-harness horse. 
Breeders, owners, trainers,and every de- 
pendent industry, such as carriage and har- 
ness manufactories, will be benefited by it. 





Articles be 


/current Independent, the question as to| Moch of our farm supplies in the way of | 


‘prevailing inundation of 


| signed is quite impract!cable,so far as a con- 
| siderable part of journalism is concerned. 


| 


Rice is the principal crop and the yield in | There’s not a “ yellow ” even that wouldn’s 
For this crop | prefer to have things straight. 
O! course, incldenta! tv all this ad- the seed issown in a seed bed and trans- | ficulty of getting an item of news quite as 
necessarily of the most elementary charac- asthe plants are ready to be set when the but take the several accounts furnished by 
The | half a dozen onlookers, and draw his own 
notion that there Is a supreme being, and fields are kept perfectly free from weeds or conclusion. He hopes it isa righticonclusion, 


whether newspaper master should or should | gorp, bran, fertilizers, ete., being purchased | 
not invariably have somebody’s signature | by the carload, and often divided between | 
attached to it. Dr. Parkhurst has a griev- | members, the use of the telephone annihi- 
ance,—several grisvanoes, in fact,— and | jates distance, and saves miles of travel, in | 


like most men in that condition he notifying them of the arrival of whatever 
makes sweepiog statements aud lays has been ordered. in event of sickness | 
down broad lines of reform. “The! or accident a physician can be called 


misrepresents-| without lossof time. Daring the present. 
tion, libel and lie might be dammed ap,” | winter, while the highways were blockaded | 
he thinks, “by requiring each newspaper | with snow and fierce storm was prevailing, 
articleor news item to be undersigned by | members of thelins were called up and! 
the name of the excharge from which it is | arrangements made for an Agriculiural 
quoted, or by the name of the writer, editor | school to be con@ucted by eminent profes. | 
or reporter by whom the article or item is| gors of Cornell University at a given date 
prepared.” Thus, he concludes triumpt-/| and place in our own town. It is believed 
antly, responsibility could be located. | the ladies enjoy the benefits derived from | 
We are wholly in sympathy with Dr. | the use of the telephone fully as mnoh if| 
Parkhurst’s evident desire to curb the| not more than the men. As is often the| 
license which characterizes much modern) gage during inclement weather they are 
newepaper writing, but there is a surer way | kept indoors and comparatively isolated | 
of doing thisthan by the publication of from the outsi?e world in many country | 
scribbler Tom, Dick and Harry’s names. homer. 
Newspaper writers who are men of charac-| po 91) such the telephone comes in its 
ter do not “fake” interviews of any kind, y,terjons and wonderful manner, enabling 
while the reporters who do this work for the them to converse with friends and family 
yellow sheets are too graceless to be at all | + intives: quostions are asked and answered | 
ashamed of it. Of what use, then, would). cerning the innumerable matters con-| 
their names be? Moreover, the suggestion 


nec‘ed with domestic affairs, ete., etc., all of | 
that every article or news item should be) wnich tends to make homes more cheerfal, 


fature prospects seem brighter, and the) 
day’s tasks and duties more pleasantly per- | 
formed, aud the fact, too, that it encodtages | 
neighborly acts of kindness in many ways 
accounts ina great meaeure for its popu- 
larity and appreciation. 

Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The vegevable trade has been batter the 
past week, but there have been few changes 
in price. Beets steady at 40 to 50 centsa’ 
bi x, carrots the same, and parsnips 60 cents. | 


News telegraphed by the Associated Press 
from all parts of this country and from 
Earcps is valuable only because itis news, 
and Dr, Parkhurst is over ecqueamish if he 
needs an A. B. Smith ora C. D. Brown to 
lend it ** authority.”’ 

The public, however,—and Dr. Park- 
huret is a part of this body,—makes a huge 





newspapers in generai desire to tell lies. 


Bat the dil- 
cents a bushel, and Sweet German scarce at 
$1 to $1.25 a barrel, with yellow at 80 to 90 | 
cents. Good native onions are firm at $2 to | 
$2 50a barrel and 75 to 90 centsa bushel, | 
leek steady at 40 to 50 cents a dozan and 
chives at 75 cents. Radishes lower, 25 to 35 
centsa dozen. Salaify insmali demand at 
75 to 90 center. Celery a little firmer at $3.50 
to $550 a box, $1.20 to $1.85 a dozen, Cn- 
cumbers $9 to $11 a hundred. Southern 
peppers cheaper, $2 to $225 acase. Arti- 
chokes steady at $1 to $1.25 a bushe!. 
Cabbages 75 to 90 centsa@ barrel, and red 
cabbsgs $1.50 to $1.75. California canil- 
flowers $3 to $3 50 a case, and natives $1 20 
to $1.80 a dozen. Sprouts 18 cents a quart. | 
Lettace 50 to 65 cants @® dozen. Spinach $2 
to $2.25 a berrei for Southern, and 75 cents 
to $1 a box for native. Dandelions st 
$1374 a box. Enadive scarce at $1.25 a 


the thing diecussed really happened is ap- 
palling inthe extreme. The reporter can 





but he can seldom be sure that itis. If it 
is very wrong, however, his reprimand 
never fails. 

Readers ought to realizs that they them- 
selves are largely responsible for the atate 
of things which gives ground for Dr. Park- 
hurst’s complaint. Pablishers will furnish 
better papers if readers refase to bay poor 
ones. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has re- 
cently :aid thatthe most deplorable thing 
about the present condition of journalism 
| is that. young men fresh from college, who 
| go to work on sensational papers, attracted 
by the high pay cffered, suffer degeneration 


$3.25. Valencia, cases, $4 to $4 50 for good 
were 24,994 barrels. ‘The total shipments | 414 $5 to$6 for choice to fancy; Messina 
thas far this season have been 1,053,881 Dar-| 444 Palermo scarce but steady at $2 to 
rels,egainst 739,588 barrels for the same time | $2.25 a box 
last year, and 2,350,638 barrels for same time | ()n1y gnout 2000 boxes of lemons arrived, 
in 1896-1897. The shipments in detali to batths trade is well supplied and prices 
date have been 192,457 barrels from Boston, firm at $2 75 to $3 25 a b Pin Sen tn 
133,721 barrels from Portland, 406,705 bar- —_ spin 0 
rels from Montrea), 183.867 barrels from 
Halifax and 30,740 barrele from St. John, 
N. B. 


and 50 to 60 cents for large Jamaicas. 
Malaga grapes in small supply at $5 to $9 a 
cask. Dates dail at 5 cents, and figs steady 
at 11 to 13 cents for California, and 18 to 25 
cents for Turkish. Bananas abundant; 
best yellow, large stems $1 to $1.75 and 
eight hands 75 cents to $1. 





Boston Fish Market. 


The trade in fish is very quiet. Either 
the high prices of two weeks ago lessened 
the demand, or the buyers are raving their 
appetites until Lent. The supply is not as) 
large as last week, and prices have ad- 
vanced again. Market cod now brings 24 to 
28 cents, and good steak od 5 cents, with 





Poultry and Game, 


With but little trade, and receipts not 
heavy, prices are held very steady on all 
. grades cf goode. There isa better demand 

9 - Paaan pa gel Py b. a for turkeys, and fresh-killed Northern bring 
small to 3-or 34 cents for medinm and large. | 1° *° 17 cents, with Western drawn et 11 to 
Cusk 24 to 3 centsand flounders 4 cents. 
Halibut is more abundaut and from 12 to 
14 cents a pound. Pompano steady at 15 and fowls at 12 to 13 oants. Western chick- 
cents, red snappers 8 centsjand sheepshead ©"% “ry packed, at 8 to 12 cents, and 
9 ceuts. Spanish mackerel quiet at 10cente, £°¥!#10 to 11 cants. Capons in good supp'y 
binefish, frozen, dull at 7to9 cents. Native 2°: Philadelphia are 18 to 20 cents now, 
mackerel frcz2n 25 cents each, and buck ®4 Western at13to 14; cents. Dacks and 
shad 30 to 35 conts. Very large roe shad geese steady at 8 to 10 cents. Pigeons 
$1.75 each, Striped bass 20 cents, and %arce from $1 to $1 50 a dozan as to quality, 
white fish 15 cents a pound, with lake #94 £quabs firm at $2 to $250 Live fowl 9 


trout and bullheads 10to12 cents. Brook | *° 10 cests, aad chickens 7 to 9 cants. Oia 
trout came in season on Feb. 1, As '00:ters6 cants. 
they are from private ponds and Game is generally quiet. Heavy dark 


streams they are large and plump, and STouse $1 to $1.25 a pair, small as 85 cents 
sell at 50 centsapound. A few pickerel at ‘© $1 Quail scarce at $1 to $140 a dozen, 
7 to9 cents. Eartern salmon at 16 to 18 824 & few large a little higher. Ducks 
cents and Oregon 8 to 10 cente. Smelts5to ‘!tly pleaty: Maryland canvass backs from 
7 centa for Eastern, and natives from 12 to ®! 80 $2.50 a pair, redheads from 50 conte to 
20 cents, as to size. Norway bioaters $1.40 /%, mallards and black ducks in good 
a hundred. Clams steidy at 60 cents a Sdition, 80 to 90 can s, teal and widzeon 
gallon and scallops $1.25. Shrimps $1.50 a 4° 0 50 cents a pair and coots 20 to 35 centy. 
gallon or 40 centsa quart. Oysters steady Rabbits 15 to 18 cents and jack rabbits from 
at 90 cents for Norfolk, $1.15 for Providence 40 to 50 cants for dark and 65 to 75 cants for 
River and $1.25 for Stamfords. in shell, °!®#2 white. Venison 8 to 10 cents for car- 
$6.50 to $7 25a bacrel. Lobsters 16 centa a | °8* 10 to 12 cents for saddies and 20 to 25 
pound alive and 18 cents boiled. | cents for choice cuts. 


Goveroment Crop Report. 


The final estimates of acreage prodact! >. 
value of crops in the United States for 1893, | and their wives to meet for mutual compari- 








Farmers are not sociable enough, though 
in places where they bave organized Granger 


| 
} 


fair supply at 25%040 cents for ordinary | 


13 cents, and andrawn 10 to 11 centr. Choice- 
fresh-killed chickens sell at 12 to 16 cents, | 


add one cup of rather dark brow: 
half a cup of pastry flour, quarter of 
sp20n of baking powder, one-thir 
fpoon of salt and one cup of pecan ats 
broken in small pieces. Bake in & 
finted ting, decorating each with a half ny: 
A moderate oven is beat for 
these, hotter than for sponge cake | 
so hotas for a layer cake or sma 
usually. The time required will be 0 
ten to twelve minutes. This recipe eive: 
about thirty little cakes. Care sh: be 
taken when removing them from the 
and they will come out a little eas 
allowed to stand awhile. They sehr 
covered before they are thoronzhly ¢ 
that they will keep tender and not ge: 
Pecan nut meats msy be! purchased 
pound from dealers in confectioner:’ 
plier. 

BURNT ALMONDS —Mix one eup of by 
sugar with qiarter of a cup of water 
one minute, add helf a cap of b’an 
Jordan almonds and stir anti! the cat 
browr. Droponan oiledor butter 
tocool. The almondsara blanched by 
ing boiling water over them, s!lowine | 
to standa moment,then changirg th: 
cold water and removing the «kine. if 


| seem moist, orthe day is moiat, it is b 


to dry them in the oven before adding: 
to the syrup. 

CHOCOLATE —Add four bara of Maiila 
chocolate broken into small pieces to : 
quart of scalded milk, and stir until 
boiling point is reached. Beat well with | 
Dover egg beater until it is I’ght end froth; 
and serve with whipped cream. Many 
people like a few grsins of sait 
to this while cooking, considering 
it brirg: cut the fiavor. The 
late made according to this 
ig @ very rich concoction, Maillard 
olate beirga rich, sweet chocolate. t 
liked so rich the milk may be diluted with 
water. Heavy cream may be n-ed forth 
wh'pped cream, beating it with th 
egg beater, and flavoring with va 
liked. Or use thin oréam, whipping wiih 
the whip churn, or if stili more au 
is pref:rred add the white of an evr 


these meetings afford opportunity for them | °f the heavy cream. 


MACAROONS —Work half a pound a): 


made by the statistician of the Department | son cf views. Bat something more than | ™°°4 paste and three-eighthe of a; 


of Agricultare, are: 


Wheat, 44 055.278 | this is needed. Whenever there is a good | powdered sugar together. Add the 


acres, 675,148,705 bushels; value, $392,770,- | ran of sleighing it will psy to hitch up the | °f three eggs gradually and work or 


320. 


Corn, 77,721,781 acres, 1,924,184,660 | team and make visits to the best farmers|™!xture is smooth. Drop oo unint:red 
bushels; va ue, $552,023,428. Oats, 25.777,-| within reach. A great deal can be learned | Sheets, half an inch apart,usirg a pe tr) da 
| 110 acres, 730,905,643 bushels ; vaine,$186,405,- |in asingle day’s visit to a good farmer, ®"4 tube or a teaspoon. Bake tw t 


364. Rye, 1,643,207 acres, 25,657 522 bushels; eventhough he may be no better farmer | *We®ty-five minutes in rather a slow 


valae, $11,875,350. 


Barley, 2,583 125 acres, | than yourself. The bes: farmers’ clubs are | Dave them delicately baked, ‘but if t’ 


egg may be neaded if the almond _¢ 


55,792 257 bushels; velae, $23,064 359. Buck- those in which members meet from house to | '§ £00 slow,theywill dry,or if not som) 
wheat, 678,332 sores, 11,721,927 bushels; | house, each farm being subjected to obser- | >®*e@, will shrink and fall. More 
value, $5,271,462. Potatoes, 2,557,729 acres, | vation and criticism in its turr. : 
192,306,338 bushels; value, $79,574 772 





Hay, 42,780,827 acres, 66,376,920 tons; value, | 
$396,060,647. The acreage of winter wheat | 


Boston Cooking School. 


the area sown in the fall of 1897, and 4,208,- 
809 acres in excess of the winter-wheat area 


, bless 
actually harvested in 1898. n spite of the severe storm of Wednesday 


| morning, Feb. 8, there was a very good at- 
| tendance at the Jesson givenat the Cooking 
School on Hints for ‘Teas and Re- 


— 


Butter Market Unchanged, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dry. The almond paste may be : 
in cans at the grocer’s or of deal 
fectioners’ supplies, 


bail id 


and add one pint of grape juice, ty 
ofacup of orange juice and quar 
cap of lemon janice. Freez, us 
parte of ica and salt, which g'v: 
mixture @ granular consistency 


While our quotations for butter remain | ceptions, and those present were well re- | OS acteristic cf a frappe. This 


unchanged from 
more ir quiry and a better tone to the mar- | were given which will prove vainable to 


and to iucreased exports. Buyers show| ina way which will be attractive, and yet 
more confidence and are inclined to buy at | notreqairea great outlay of time, strength 
present prices, bacanse they think prices and money. Stuffed rolis, Windsor eand- 
have touched the lowest point forthe pres- wiches, mock orab sandwic e8, Margueritee 
ent. Fresharrivals will now sell at fair burnt almonds, chocolate, macaroons and 
prices, as it will bs several 
butter will accamalate. Butter made at | pecia!ly attractive, most of them being from 
this time of year is aot desirable for long | new recipes, 


last week, yet we notice paid for the effort made. Many suggestions | "°"Y 


} 
| 


Fiat tarnips not very plenty at 35 to 40| kets. Tais is largely due to lighter receipts | those who wish to entertain their friends | mented grep > jaice may be par 


} 
| 


pretiy served in a b 
with fern leaves about it. 
ha 
grocer’s if one has not bottled it 
use, that from Concord grapes g!vi: 
results for this purpose. It is bett 
let the freppe stand in the ¢ 
longer than necessary, on accor 


weeks before | frappe were prepared and served, all e:- act’on of the acids on the m: ts! 


The next lesson will begiven a 
of the Cooking Sshoo!, 372 Boy! 


keeping. and should be s»ldregalarly each | SturreD Roiis —Scald one cup milk | Ve%De*day morning, Feb. 15, b 


week to secure the average of prices. 
The liberal shipmaants from New York, 
Boston and Montreal, last week, to Eog- 


jand add two tablespoons batter. 





more cautious, but exporters acre still pick- | rise, add floar to knead, taking care not to 
ingup cheap lotson the basis of 13 to 14| use too much, toss ona floured board, pat 
cents for choice ladies and 16 t> 18 eents fr | and roll ont notil one-third inch thick. Shape 
creamery. This movement should be en- | into emall rounds with a bisenit outs ‘ 
couraged as much as possible, as it is suce| arrange on a battered 
to put the market In a more healthy condi- | ters of an inch apart, 


let rise, brush over 
tion. | with the white or 


er, 
shees three quar: | 





is as well qualified, and perhaps better is worth $3000 an acre, bat rice land can 
qualified, to know what is for the real in- be bought at about $600 per acre in any part 
terest of the peopleas the men sent ont of the empire. 
by Government in diplomatic and military The wages of farm laborers average about | sheet contribater. It is not trae that a one- 
service. The British in India have been 10 centeaday for men and 64 cents for cent orime is no ain. 
greatly helped by the counsels of mission- women, excepting In harvest, when theyare| {t must be conceded, however, that the 
aries sent to \hat country primarily to pro- about 30 por cent. higher. Bat whenthe signing of criticism, masical, literary, dra- 
mulgate religious truths. As he has done | amount of work doneis considered, in set-| matic or artistic, should, for the most, be 
this, the missionary has learned that to ting plants from seed bed, hand cultivation insisted upon, as indeed it is, in almost all 
better feed and clothe the heathen may be and expense of fertiliz'ng, harvesting and | well-reguiated journals. The individual 
as important to thelr moral well being as | marketing the crop added thereto, it costs| who dares to pass jadgment on a piece of 
anything he can do. more to cuitivate an acrein Japan than in work into which some artist has put life and 
It is the eame with the home missionaries | the United States, but the work is thor-| gon] should stan? up right valiantly be- 
who seek to relieve the destitute, who are oughly well done, and the weeds being kept | hind the opinion offered. ‘This,of course,isa 
now mainly found in the congested portions | down, the product per acre Is larger. ‘totaily different matter from a telegraphic 
of our large cities. Howevertheymay begin, Very few frait trees are grown excepting communication informing the worid that the 
their work, they invariably find that better near the cities, a pear fairly good for cook- | Czar has kiesed Tolstoi on both cheeks, Criti- 
methods of living for the destitute are abso-_ rg and the parsimmon belag the chief. | cism thus signed has the effect of killing off 
lntely necessary before gospel truths can be Many cattle, horses and goats could be kept | incompetency, and raising the tone of a 
presented with any hope of success. To a with profit. One enterprising Japanese has | journal’s dicta, which in itself inevitably 
man who has not where to lay his head | established a dairy of 31 milch cows, mostly | reacts upon the productions criticised. 
at night, or who is hungry, shelter and food grade Shorthorns, Ayrshires and Holsteins. | Bot even here, stray names which mean 
seem at first the only essential things.| They are milked three times a day, and | nothing are often an annoyance to readere. 
When he hes these he can hope for some-| yleldfrom three to nine quarts at each| Dr. Parkhurst’s question, then, is for the 
thing higher and better. Itis the recogni- milking,and milk is sold for 144 cents a! most to be answered in the negative. The 


from prodacing under pressure what low 
moral taste demands. To this degenera-| 
tion, thep, every patron of an unworthy 








dczen. Parsley $250 to $275 a bushel. 
Egg plants email at $2 a case. Tomatoes 
steady at $250to $3 a case for Florida 
and 25 to45 cents a pound for hothouse 
String beans in small demand at $2 to 
$250 a crate. Rhubarb 10 to 15 cents a 
pound, and better quelity than last week 
Atp iragus according to #iza of bunch $2 to 
$3 adczap. Mushrooms 40 to 60 cents a 
poand. 

Squashes continne dull at last week’s 
prices. Marrow 40 cents a barrel, Bay 
Stateand Torban 50 cents, Hubbara $8 to 
$10aton. One hundred and twenty.seven 
cars of potatoes arrived last week and stock 
at roads is large. Prices nominally same as 
last week, bat only choles atock brings full 
prices, and some may be sold below lowest 
figares. Aroostcok stock brings 75 cents 
for choice Rose, wostly sold for seed, 70 
cents for Green Mountain, 63 certs for 
extra Hebron and 60 cents for fair to good: 
Dakota Kad 53 cents, Western Green Moun. 
tains 50 to 55 cents and dull,as are York 
State Green Mountains and Rurals at 50 to 





The receipts of butter for the week were 
14 575 tubs and 21,769 boxes, atotal waight 
of 744775 pounds. Of this amount 154,188 
pounds were for export, leaving 590,5:0 
pounds for local trade, against 672,808 pound 
the previous week and 650,598 pounds for 
corresponding week last year. This shows 
a slight decrease as compared with Inet week 
and last year. 

R caipts for the month of Jantaty foot 
up 3,219 400 pounds, of which 456 472 pounds 
were on through bills for export, leaving 
2,7€2,928 pounds for local trade. For the 
same month last year the rece!pts were 
2,534,585 pounds, all for local trade. 

The exports of butter from Boston last 
week were 317,417 pounds, against 5700 
pounds correspondirg week last year. Ex- 
ports from New York were 12,049 tubs, and 
from Montreal, by way of Portlandand St. 
John, N. B., about 3000 tabs. 

The exports from Boston for the moath 
of January foot up 822,001 pounds, against 
50,604 pounds same month last year. Io- 
cluded in January's exports were about 


| bake in a mderate oven. 
| not be allowed to rise in too warm a Dilace, 
as they will spread ont and not look ss 
| dainty. They should be large enough for 
|jast about three bites. When ready to 
serve, remove the tops and centres, and fill 
with chicken salad, replacing the tops. 
These were particularly good. 

Sandwiches are usually a very important 
part of the refreshments offered one’s 
friends, and any additions to the recipes for 
these are always welcome. The two kinds 
of sandwiches given Wednesday mrving 
are quite simple of preparation, yat Gelicious 
if carefully made. for sandwiches, close- 
grained bread should be used, ont in very 
thin slices; if the sandwiches are to 
be buttered, the butter should 
spread on the bread befcre the 
slice is removed from the loaf, as in 
this way it is easier to spread it uniformly 
and without breaking through the slig¢e, 
The success of sandwiches depends very 
largely on the bread. White bread, whole 
wheat, brown and rye bread are all ar¢d 





be | 


| 
| 


the yolk of anegz, avd | 
The rolls should | 





< 


When | 2 o’clock. A dinner for six w 
lokewarm add one teaspoon salt, one yeast | P8T&t 82d served. 


cake dissolved in two tablespoons lnkewarm | °°" ** 
land, have made buyers on the other side| water and oneand a half caps flour. Let) - 


Single ado 
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working for us in sparetime 8! ee 
curcloths. Wecffer you a 20 ~ 
to make plenty of spending m: od 
in leisure hours. Send 12s. fo! 
fall directions for work, and 
at once. Cioth sent anywhere 


WINOOSKET CO. (C), Boston, 
Mfg. Depi 
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OUR HOMES. 
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The Workbox. 
KNITTED SILK LACE. 

Use Heminway’s crochet silk and tw« 
No. 18 steel needles. One ounce of silk wl! | 
makes 2 yards 9 inches of pattern. 

Cast on 17 stitches, knit across plain. 

ist row—Two plain, over, narrow, 1 pialr, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, par» 
slip stitch over, over, 3 plain, over twice, | 
narrow, over twice, 2 plain. 

2d row—Three plain, purl 1,2 plain, pax 
1, 3 plain, purl 5, 5 plain. 

34 row—Two plain, over, narro@, 1 pisin, | 
over, narrow, 1 plain, slip 1, 1 plain, pas: | 
slip stitch over, over, 10 platn. 

4th row—Two plain, over twice, narrow, | 
1 plain, narrow, over twice, narrow, 2 plain, | 
purl 3, 6 plain. 

Sth row—Two piain, over, narrow, 2 plain, 
over, knit 3 together, over, 4 plain, pari 1, 
4 plain, purl 1, 2 plain. 

6th row—Twelve plain, par! 3, 6 plain. 

7th row—Two plain,over,narrow, Darrow, | 
over, 3 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, over | 
twice. slip 1, knit 3 together, pass sii 
stitch, over, over twice, narrow, Darrow. 
_ Sthrow—Three plain, purl 1, 2 plain, 
purl 1, 3 plain, pur! 5, 5 plain. 

9th row—T wo p!ain, (over,parrow,1 plain) 
twice, slip 1,1 plain, pass slip stitch over, 
over, 10 piain. 

10th row—Bind off 3, 6 plain, purl 1, over, 
narrow, purl 1, 6 plain; repeat. 

Eva M. NILES 
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: sili indiamtiiaccatiliaes 
Show Your Sest Qualities. 


Honesty does not require us to harg cu’ 
oll paintings faced to the wal!, in order that 
our friends may see that they sre made on 
coarse canvas. It is right to appear aiwsyr 
at our best. Givethe world your brivhtest 
thoughts, your most courteous speech, rhe 
outeome of your hindest impnises, and 
purest motives, no iaatter if you are con- 
scious that these toings are above your 
ordinary level. God wade the flowers show 
their colors, not the!r dull, fibrous matter; 
to load the air with their odore, not with 
the rankness uf their sap. 


SOO 


Objections to a Meat Diet. 


Man’s entire anatomy classifies him in the 
list of non-flesh-eating animals. 

The whole human family, as revealed by 
both sacred and profane history, was orig- 
inally strictly vege.arian {n habit. Dr. Kel- 
logg refers the reader to Gen. | , 29. 

The vegetarians include a creat share of 
the human family even now. ‘There are at 
Isast 400,000,000 in India, Barma, China, 

jiam, Japan and other eastern countries, 
who never taste flesh, yet enjoy robust) 
health and long life. Dr. Letheby, cne of 
the most eminent Evglish authorities on 
dietetics, says tha: the average Irishman 
eats less meat in one week than the aversgs 
Englishman eats in one day,and that the 
peasaniry of England are practically vege- 
tarians. :. Kellogg says thai he inveat! 
gated this matter tie inst time he was in 
England, by spending a littie time among 


th ron workers of Lys, a na'l-waking 
towu inthe *“biack Country.” He found 
that these “stalwe:t, hard-workiog nail- 
makers, among whom rone were idie—wmen, 
women and children all working at the 
forge,”’ scarcely ever taste mea’. The High 
land Scotch, too, are practically vegetarians, 
yet they are noted for their conrags and 
hardihood. 

Many thousands of robust men and 
women, alive today, have lived all their 
lives without eating flesh. Dr. Kellozg 


cites the example of the Trappist moka, 
who have practised vegetarianism for tw 
hundred years. The savié ofa large Trap- 
pist establishment in Kentucky told Dr. 
Kellogg that all the deaths among the order | 
were due to old age, and that their average 

length of life was between seventy-five and 

eighty years 

Dr. Kellogg argues at some length to| 
slow that the characteristic food elements 
of flesh food are not those required for | 
maintaining the body’s heat or energy. 

Animals are, to an increasing degree, con- 
taminated by diseaze. 

Osher diseases, not due to direct contam-_| 
ination, arise from excessive flesh eating. 

Men’s hearts are hardened and trained to 
murder and violence by slaughtering api-| 
mals and eating them. 

It is the work of the plant to storeenergy: 
that of the animal to cousome it. Eating) 
beef is simply eating corn at second hand, | 
and deteriorated corn at that, for corn is 
more digestible than beef, and three times 
as nourishing. 

Animals are sentient creatures, deriving 
their life from God, and have the same 
right to enjoy that life as human beings 
have to erjoy their lives, so long as they 
commit no violence or depredation upon the | 
rights of human beings or other sentient | 
creatures.—Dr. J. H. Kellogg, a vegetarian. 


a 


The Breath. 


Abad breath sometimes defies all the | 
skill of the physician, but often it depends 
upon some little irregularity in the diges- 
tive tract or air passages, that needs only to 
be recognized to be removed. The causes 
of the trouble are almost infinite in their 
variety, and sometimes are so trivial in 
their nature that they are discovered only 
after a most painstaking examination. 

Many volatile substauces,‘taken into the 
system in tke form of food and drink, or as 
medicine, are excreted by the lungs, and 
impart an odor to the breath. As familiar 
illustrations of this, we need only mention 
aleoho! and onions. 

Certain diseases also taint the breath, and 
in the case of some of them the odor is so 
peculiar thata physician may even guess 
the nature of the disease upon entering the 
sick room, before he has examined the pa- 
tient. Of more practical interest, however, 
are the causes of a more or less permanent 
bad breath In people who are apparently in 
fair health, for if these causes are recog- 
nized they can often be removed. 

ln most cases the trouble isin the mouth 
or digestive tract, particularly the mouth. 

he first care shouid be to look to the teeth. 
These should be freed of all food particles 
after each meal by a toothpick, or better 
still, by astrand of dental floss silk, and 
should be brushed morning and night as 
wall as after eating. 

The use of a mouth-wash containing 
borax, and scented with thymol or some 











other agreeable odor, is also desirable. No| 
anfilled cavities should be allowed to remain, 
and the tartar should be scraped away once | 
or twice a year. 

If there is indigestion, a charcoal powder | 
taken after eating may sweeten the breath, 
and all the digestive functions should be 
carefally regulated. 

If, after the teeth and d@!gestion have been 
attended to, the breath still remaina foul, 
here is probably some catarrhal affection | 
of the tonsils or of the nose and throat, 
or possibly some lung trouble, 

In children a bad breath is almost inva- 
riably a sign either of digestive trouble, 
trequently worms, or of a fever. 

A peculiar cause of odor in the breath, 
occasionally met with in adults, is grief or 
some emotional distarbance. 


| for the tins. 


Sometimes no 6:05» can be detected after | linen towel ti!l they all stood cn the table | {adleiinen ts an exception. One cannot have 
the most toorough wea:cl, or the condition | hot,sweet and eparkling as cat glass,though *°° ™any tablecloths and doilies, and when one 


is de pendentapon some affection which Is | 
beyoua remedy. 
thing that gas be done ia to use an anti 


they were only prexsed. Cups and saucers, 


In ench cases the only| sauce dishes and allthe light things came | 


next, all turned upside down on the draiver, 


| or the other begins to show signs of wear itis 
| well to be able to replace it at once. In this way 
the stock ia the linen closet never gets so low 


that madam will awake some fine day when 


septic mouth wash faithfally and disguise andali wiped while hot. The aliver fol- | company is coming to find that she hasn’t a 
the odor by chewing some aromatic.— lowed, and the wet towel was discarded for | decent tableciot ora whole set of napkins to 


oath’s Companion. | 





Daintiness tm Dish Washing. 


Do not start at the Garing association of 
terms. Do not say they are incompatible. 
laodeed they are not. Listen and see. 

One woman said to another, “1 do not 
object to housework,—I rather evj>y ft, ali 
bat washing dishes; 1 do detest that!” 
The other answered briglitiy, *‘ Oh, do you? 
Why, wasbing my dishes and the care of 
my table isthe prettiest work ldo.” The 
listener, having previousiy ob -erved both 
iadies at their work, felt an impnalise to de 
eeribe the method of each, that some other 
housekeepere who detest washing dishes 
might possibly get an idea and be helped. 

The first, a true lady, who adapted herse!f 
amiably to reduced circum tances, whict 
obliged her to do her own work, removed | 
her dishes from the table heiter-skeiter, | 
plates on plates, with shreds of mea’, 
crumbs and gravy, end kaives, forks 
and spoons, vegstable and butter dishes 
between, and carried them to her cintt red | 
kitchen. Shere cookstove, sink and table 
were already littered with dirty eaucepare, 
bowls, kettles aud polato paringe, The 
sink wae rasty acd dark. A dingy window 
was beside it and woald havea shed light it 
it could,bat the outside blinds were ciosad, 
and an old paper curtain dangled before it 

Depositing the dishes here and there, she 
then began to wash, in an old, battered pau 
with a sour, greary rag,in lukewarm water 
and no soap, now a knife, then a cup, bowl, 
meat platter or what not, depositing them 
on the crowded end of the table, where the 
water from them ran in a greasy pool tothe | 
fioor. After a good many were washed in| 
this way and were stone cold, they were| 
wiped on one torn piece of old cotton cloth, 
which soon was wet and dabby. Soon, siso, 
the dishwater wasadismal mess of luke- 
warm grease, but the whole proceeding went 
on withont change. A _ frying pan which 
had been slowly burning harder and harder 
on the stove, where it was left without 
water to eoften it, way immersed last, and 
required a prolonged scrubbing and scrap- 
ing, tlilher hands might well ahrink from 
the whole business. With the best of in- 
teutions anda martyr-like serenity, it was 
not strange that she hated dishwashing! 

The method of the other was so strikingly 
and happily different that it is quite worth 
giving indetali. To do It justice necsssi- 
tates a hint of procedure before the meal, 
in preparing which she was orderly and 
dainty fingered, never spilling or slopping, 
or scattering egg shells and the debris of 
vegetabies about. She had one convenient 
receptacie for waste. Also she drained and 
dried steamers, and all kettles that were 
only wet, as soon as they were emptied, so 
that-her sink was not hopelessly loaded 
when the meal was over. 

Order is half the battle. This orderly 
housekeeper took first all food from the 
table and put it properly away. She culled 
from plates, and beside plates, every avalia- 
ble bit to save for future use. Then, gath- 
ering up all the silver, glasses, cups and 
saucers, shecarried them to the shelf ar- 
ranged for the purpose beside the sink. 
She then picked up the plates, quickly 
scraping all the waste from them into some 
one dish, and packing rezularly together in 
the order of their size to deposit snugiy be- 
side the silver and glass on the sink shelf. 
That sink liself was smooth, black and shiny, 
and had before it a bright, sunny window, 
with arow of blossoming plants, that thrived 
in the sun and the steam of the kitchen, and 
rejoiced the eyes of the homekeeper in her 
work. Over the sink shelf hung a light rack 
full of clean, folded linen dish towels, and 
near by a scap shaker and three twine 
mops, a brand new white one for the 
glasses and china,a somewhat discolored 
but still clean one for the heavier ware, and 
a scrubby one, that had seen botter days, 











Now, thus thoroughly equipped, a shining 
dishpan and wire drainer were placed side 
by side in the sink, the drainer at 
the left and the dishes on the right of the 
pan, which this dainty body half filled with 
boiling water from the teakettle, tak!ng 
care to fill back againas many dipperfuls 
cold as she had taken out hot. “ For,” she 
she said, *‘ hot water and soap are the best 
helpers I have, and I always take care to 
have plenty.”’ 

Shaking the soap through her dishpan til! 
the water was blue anda little foamy, her 
deft fingers began their “ pretty’ work. 
First the glasses, plunging each and whirl- 
ing it about, wiping quickly on the fresh 


| and 





afreshone. A bowl or two, and then— 
presto! What did she do? Seized the 
handle of the pan asd dumped the con- 
tentedown the sink. She laughed, say- 
ing, “ No greasy dishwaterfor me!’ and 
refilled the pan from the teakettle, which 
was boiling again. The first quality mop 
was now changed for the second, and when 
she came to the sanucepaus and tins, they 
had been filled with water and soaking 
whils we were at dinner, eo that the duty 
of the mop had only to be alded very 
elightiy by the use of the steel-ring washer, 
and all was done. 

More bot water and soap cleansed mops, 
pan and drainer, and when they were hung 
in their places, more hot water still, bu! 
without soap, restored, with a robber 
ecreper, the sink to its smooth condition 
prevented the possibility of rnuet. 
* There,”’ said this trim housewife, spread- 
ing the last towel on the rack to dry, “now 
one look at my geranium bads, and then | iw 
through.” And the window, and the flow- 
rs, and the dishes and the housekeeper 


were the daintiest picture in the house.— 


The Country Gentleman. 


Domestic Hints. 


BOILED MACKEREL. 

Soak the salt fish over night, skin side upper- 
most. Next morning Crain and simmer slowly 
in sufficient water to cover for twenty minutes. 
Drain, dish on a bot plate. Mix together one 





taaspoonfuil onion jaice, cn: tabdlespoonfal each | 


of butter, finely minced parsley and lemon juice. 
Spread over the hot fish and serve at cnce. 
BICE SNOWBALLS. 

A pretty dish for juvenile suppers. Boll six 
ounces of rice in a quart of milk and a flavoring 
essence of almonds till quite tender; when the 
rice Is quite soft put foto small cups, and let it 
remain unt! quate cold; turn all outin a deep 
giass dish, pour round (out not over) a gcod 
custard, and on the top of each ball place a strip 
of bright-colored jolly. This dish will be found 
Mucl More wholesome and digestible than the 
usual pastry and sweets used at cbiildren’s par- 
tes. 


FLOATING ISLAND 


One quart of milk, four egg’, whites aud yolke | 


beaten separately, four tabiespoonfuls of white 
sugarand one teaspoonfa: of vwanil's extrac’ 
Boat the yolks well, stir in the sugar aud acd (be 
milk, which has been heated, al ttie at a time 
Place over boiling water and cook unti! !t thick- 
ens, stirring constantly. When cold flavor and 
pour intoa giass dish, first stirring it up well 
Heap upon it a meriugue of the whites of the 
exes. 
BROWNED HOMINY. 

Mash and season wit) salt and three table 
spoonfuls of melted batter one pint of cold boiled 
hominy. Io a frying-pin melt and beat one tea- 
spoonful each of Jard and butter. Shake the pan 
until hot and well greased, then turn in the 
hominy. Oover closely and draw back where It 
will not burn, When hot through uacover, draw 
the pan forward and turn round and round until 
the bottom and sides are well browned. Loosen 
the edges and tura upside down on a hot platter. 

SWEET POTATOES WITH APPLES. 

Boll, skin, scrape and siice four good-sized. 
sweet potatoes; pare and slice three tart apples. 
In a deep buttered baking dish put alternate 
layers cf potato, a little melted butter, apples 
and a springling of sugar, continuing antl! ali the 
ingredients are used. Four tabiespoonfuls of 
melted butter and one-half of a cupful of sugar 
will probably be required. Over tie {op pour one 
cupfal of cream or rich milk,and bake for one 
hour im & moderata oven. 

Hints to Housekeepers. 


In England baked potatoes are served in 
shallow wooden bowls, carved, or burnt. 

A pretty table decoration recenily seen was 
accomplished with pressed ferns. The centre 
piece was of growing ferns, and strewn in care- 
jess but artistic profusion about the cloth were 
pressed specimens cf the same green The 
tresh ferns cannot be 50 well use1 for this pur. 
pose, as the leaves wou'ld turn apd wrinkle. The 
pressed variety is obtainable at a florist’s and 
may be used more than once if properly put 
away in fiat boxes or between the leaves ofa 
book. 

It Is noticeable that tall lamps, even io the 
banquet and table lamps that are now seen to the 





exclusion of the high piano lights in former use, | 


are no longer the fashion. The new designs are 
all low, the bowls being wide and shallow. The 


light effects in decoration, too, seem to have | 


passed, a decided preference being shown f>r 
dark, rich colors. Elaborate and befrilled shades 
hare naturally retired with the lofty ‘amps 
which made them necessary and effective. The 
plain empire or paneled shade with simple orna- 
mentation is the most suitable accompaniment to 
these “ equatty ” lamps. 

Fashions change in table linen as In every- 
thing else, but only the immensely rich cap 
afford to keep ap with every littie change. iy 
the quality of one’s linen is good and it is 
always well laundered, it matters little whether 
the design be small or ‘large. As a rule it is 
foolish to buy anything not immediately needec, 
simply because it is cheap, but in this respect 


her bame, a+ she usually putes it. Just now 't ts 
possible to get the fall value of all money 
| expended tn linen gods. 

A hot-water bag will bs found a great cop 
venience in cave of tllness. O! course, bottles of 
heated water or hot bricks wrapped in flannels 
or towels may be used liastead, but the bag is 
| greatly to be preferred,on account cf its flextblitty 
and greater convenience generally. Sach an 
article is admirably adapted tothe use of nivatic 
travelers. 

Ircn ruct may be removed by holding the apot 


over a bow!ful of waier to which a little ammudcia | 


as Deen added and applying (with & giasa red o: 
mall plece of wooc) elebteen per cent. muriatic 
acid, Thetnstant the stain disappears immers 
he spot in the water, thereby preventing the 
acid from destroying the texture of the cloth. 

Ip parchasing paper for a dwelling, espeactally 
where there are chiidren in the family, it is an 
excellent pian to Duy aa extra rol!l,to that in case 

{f accident there will be paper on band to repair 
the damage. Very often an entire room mu‘t be 
repapered for neet ofa few plecss for repsirs 


The Fashions. 


«*.Tho ‘atest thing in hatr ornament is black 
lace wings embroidered wita pearls. 

e*eA cow fad in Freaca jewelry is a flexible 
cbain of gold with a pearl set In eachend. This 
is wound around the necktie and tied in a bow 
at if it were ribbon. 

e*. If there Is such a thing as & woman who bas 
time enough at her disposal to devots some of it 
to embroidery sa6 cao give sn air of individusll y 
to her gowns by embroidering the collar. For 
lastance, the white coliar of & gown of hellotrope 
silk or moire can be embro!dered with flowers o! 
shades matching or harmoniting, and will be 
very lovely. 

e*e The new cheviots for talior costumes are 
| very attractive and siyiish. The colors are 

mixed, a3 usual, Dut mostcf the vary desirable 

patterns are quietand uaodtrusive. There are 
aiso very smart checked and striped effects 
| indistivet piaids and finely woven boucle sor- 
| faces. There is also a soft French cheviot, wole’ 
| has asliky in'ermixture, among Its other color 
| blendipgs, of cream, Oriental biue and amber 
| brown, green, aray aod petania. 
e*s Every indicativun points to narrow velvet 
j and eatin ribbons as popular trimmings for 
| spring and summer gowns, and these gowns, it is 
predicted, will be made to fit as closely us 
possible to the figure. 

e*. Some ofthe new Engiish walking jxcketr 
for neat season are tarned back Ip gracefully 
shaped revers to ths waist line; others are worn 
closed stralebt down trom the peck or fasten d 
diagona ly from the left shoulder. 

+’. When one’s feet are numb with coldall 


sorts cf beautiful sights and melodious sounds | 


fail to interest and amuse. It would be next to 
mpossible for those who attend the opera tn full 
evening dress to be in the least degree comfort- 
able were it not for the bootees or carriage shoes 
which they wear. Carriage shoes were never so 
bandsome or graceful in taeir lines as they are 
tis season, and swell women are taking advan- 
tage of these essentials, and do not remove their 
booteer, once In their box at the opera. They 
keep them op, and their ankles are impervious 
to Craughts. Presset and plain velvet are the 
materiais most in vogue for carriage shoes, and 
some are lined with quiited satin, while others 
areiuriined. All are trimmed with bands of 
tnexpensive fur, and in them the feet cannot fat! 
to be as snug as the proverbial bag in ite rug. 
The shoes siip on and off over a slipper easily. 

«*. The new coats for youthfal wearers are 
notably jaunty and attractive, with little or no 
change in the general effect, some doubdie 
breasted, with turn-down collar and expensive 
butions, others singis breactsd, with small, 
poluted revers, one deep bias dart givinga de- 
cided curve to the sides, and very close fitting at 
the back, with not a fold, wrinkle or ripple visi 
ble. The lower part cf the front on many jsck- 
ets ls desply rounded below the waist line, mak- 
ing the jacket considerably longer there than on 
the sides or at the back. 

o*. Hosiery is growing decidedly more frisky. 
Piain black stockings,ones 80 universally favored 
bave no place In the up-to-dats woman’s wara- 
rode. Piain colors are still worn, but they would 
shame J .seph’s coat when It comes to gaudiness. 
Black lisle thread stocklogs have intricate 
stripes and plaids apd zigz4q@ lines interwoven in 
silk in such combinations as yellow, blue and 
green, coral, turquoise and lavender, and those 
of biack silk are elaborately embroidered. 

«*, Four-‘n-band scarfs, with very long ends 
that reach the belt, will this spring be worn with 


faille, silk dotted French mohair, etc. 
ecaifs are of plain satio, and biack, white and 
colors will be found among the varieties dis- 
played. 

«*. That the new sleeve is to be tight is beyond 
fdoubt. The introduction of a styie so uncem- 
| ‘ortable for summer will be considered by many 
| &* AN uDlortunate decres of fashion. Ox course 
when tbin materials are used in gowns the 
sleeves will have a fall effect,as the goods will 
tien be shirred over t2e tight-fitting foundaticn 

«*s The white waist certainly has some advyan- 
tages. It does not fade, and as a rule takes 
starch well, which those made of too scft ging- 
beams refuse todo. On the other hand, white ts 
notso becoming generally as some of the soft 
shades, and it is especially trying in thick cotton 
goods, such as are used in the swell waist. Most 
women who last season tried shirt watsts made of 
washable silk say that they will never wear coiton 
ones again. The silk waists seem extravagant to 








emart, tallor-made shirt waists of fancy silk, | 
The | 


| one that jooks no forther than first cost, for silk 
at less than 76 cents or $1 & yard cannot be 
| depended upon to wash wel!. But such silk 
wears at least three seasons, and does not fade 
in the least. Added to thir, it has the merit of 
| being sof’, cool and becoming, avd it is to be had 
in the most exqusisite celorings. The in silks 
| aise quite dressy waists, while those that are 
striped are exquisitely chic. 

e*. The very latest novelties are brooches in 
| oxydized gold representing a flower and leaves 
| io the form of a spray, such as an orcbid, iris cr 

poppy. They are beautifully modelied, and the 
{leaves gre here and there fiosbed with a dall 
metaliic green, tie iris and orchid with faint 
purple, and the poppy with red, but all are done 
with Lie greatest delicacy and moderation. 

«*e Very dainty whit? petticoat: will be worn 
inthe warmer seacon. A woman cannot weil 
have too many pleccs of white underwear, and 
| there isan i: fio te salisfiaction that goes with 
the folding away of pretty, dainty batiste, lawn 
and muszilo articles that one bas fashioned one’s 
self. Itis qaite the fad nowadays for women to 
do their own whits sawing, and the woman who 
is expert wita her needie cao fashion scme of 
t.e most exqaitte garments at comparatively 
little coat. 

e*e Long lace eleeves are still worn ia evening 
gowne, but the elbow siearve is more and more 
| favored as the season advances. House gowus 

aod theatre walsts are fiited with this sort of 

siceve acd dressy evening gowns as well. Some- 
mes it is @ single loose puff, finished with a lacs 
frill; again it is three close-fitting puffs with nar- 
row bands of velvet between, or made of heavy 

| lace, filting the arm closely. A new idea in 

| sleeves for your cloth gown is an absolut:ly 
tight Hitting sieeva of velvet an! a short over 
sleeve of cloth failing from the shoulder nearly 
tothe eibsw. It is qvite as pisio as the one 
underveatb, but looser to show that it is sepa- 
rate, anc trimmed with far. 

«*e Flowers ofall sorts, especially violets, are 

in fall favor, arranged high on one side of the 
toque. Uno, two or thres ostrich feathers, with 
a rbinestone ornament, constitute the trimming 
on some of the taille bats, while others are 
| trimmed with scquined wings, and agalo pointed 
| encs of tulle, wired into shape and spotted with 
| steel sequing, are the finish witia steel orpa- 
| rent. Biack, white and colored tulles are a'l 
used for hats, and an occasional one has long 
strings of chiffon tied under the chin. Diamond 
|ornawents temporarily decorate some of the 
viack tulle \ ques with stacning ¢ff°ct. 

«*, For carsiage Wear, as evening wraps, or for 
driving, the long coats of cloth, heavily lined, are 
delightfully comfortable aud stylish. A lovg 

| coat for walking is always tiresome, Cifficult to 


overcoat pocket, where it was rather a tight ft. 
He slung bis skates over his shoulder, aud 
whistling ‘‘ The Georgia Oampmeeting,”’ hurried 
on bis way. 

In the meantime L'l! and Stanley were waiting 
for bim down at the Common. Stanley was sit- 
ting astride ove of the great brass cannon that 
serve a8 a Visible reminder of Revolutionary 
times, and Lill walked rather impatiently up and 
down the path. 

“ | think be’s real mean to keep us waiting, 
don’t you, Lill?” said Stanley. “ He said he 
would come straight home from school and meet 
us here. I just believe he’s forgotten all about 
it” 

“No, 1 don’t think that,” said Lill, “ Maybe 
he had to stay after sonool; and, besides,” as 
she glanced up at the clock on the meeting- 
house, “we have reaily wa'ted only seven min 
ates. Let’s walt fifteen, at least.” 

“I cannot see why we should wait at all,” "said 
Stanley, eagerly. “ Let’s goto the skating park 
by ourselves. i; You are such a big gir!, I shouldn’t 
think you’d mind; and I am surel can put on 
your skates and ai! that sort of thing.” 

“H’m! Asif I couldn’t put on my own skatss, 
Staniey Deane! And it’s much more likely I shall 
have to strap yours! ButI will go with you, if 
he doesn’t come by twenty minutes past. There! 
what did I tell you? There he comes now!" 

ay borried up, looking rather importanr, and 
Stanley jumped down from tne cannon, raady to 
start at once. 

“T couldn’t come apy sooner. Papa wartsd 
me; and now you'll bave t) wait just five minutes 
longer, while I run round to Profegsor Hunter’s. 
I’ll just race and be right back.” 

“Qo, dear! oh, dear! If thatisn’t too mean 
for words!” groaned Stanley. ‘ Li!', do let’s go 
without him!” 

“ Nota step,” zald Lill, firmly. “ Therea’s time 
enough.’ Nevertheles:*, all three stood and dis- 
cussed it for five minutes, during which time 
Btapley fidgeted around like an impatient 
squirrel, 

Ray rau to Psofzesor Hunter's house, and, a* 
he came up, he saw the professcr jart going out 
the irunt gate. 

* O Hay! is taat sou? And bave you brought 
my notes? I am obliged to start an hoor earlier 
than { expected, and I was just wondering what 
jf could do about them.” 

Ray put Lis hand in his pocket, and drew it 
outagainz—empty! ‘“ Why! whatin the world’ 
| —toen hethruithis hand desperately into his 
| other pocket; while the professor waited, watch- 
|}ing him anxiously. Immediately Ray’s face 
cleared, and he drew a breath of relief. ‘** Here 
itis, sir. I hope you will bave a pleasant trip.” 
| “™ Thank you, my boy, both for the notes and 





| the good wishes.” And the prcfessor tucked the 


| notes away In bis bag, and hastily hurried away, 
| like a ran who has no time to lose. 


| Bay ran as fast as bis legs could carry bim back 
| to the Common, where he found Stanmles’s good 


humor quite restored, as he and Lili chatted with 
| some playmates who had just joined tiem. 


Together they all trooped cff to tie new skating 
park, and had 8 jolly good t me. 
Dr. Deane was away at dinner time; and Ray 


ing, when they met at the breakfast table. 
** Did you deliver the package to Prof. Hunter 
in good order and on time, Ray?” asked the 


| 
| 
| did not see bis father again uotil the next morn- 


doctor afcer a little while. 
“ Yes, papa. But I came mighty near missing 


| him, thougp, for he had to start an hour earlier 


| thing. 


than he intended, and I met him just at the gate. 
It is lucky I went straight there without stopping. 
There’s something else funuy about if, too,’ he 
added after a pause. ‘1 was just sure that I put 
the notes in my right-hand pocket, and when they 
weren’t there Iwas scared for a minute, and I 
guese the pri fessor war,too. But I found them 
in my other pocket all right, though I don’t 
understand y+ t how it happened so.” 

Every one laughed, for that sounded just like 
Ray, SBct oa minute Stanley asked earnestly, 
“Did you have a pactage to give Professor 
Hunter? I thonght it was jast a message.” And 
the littie boy looked s‘artied. 

** Why, yer, of course,” answered Ray. “ All 
the notes about Scu'h Americas, don’: you know ?” 

Stanley staid no more; but he iost intarest in 
his breakfast, and ssemed worried over some 
Wnen the otners had gone, he went up to 
his mother anc began to cry ecftly on her shoul 
der. Atlast ne managed to explain how, the day 
before, ba.f vexed with Ray for keeping him 
waiting aca half from pure mis Bie’, he bad 
taken # package from Ray’s pocket. **-And what 
i did witb it then, mamma, I traly cannot remem- 
ber. Itmakos me feel funny inside. Maybe it 
was Prof. Hunter’s notes.” 

His mother comforted him for a minute by 
assuring bim that tha’ was pot likely, but 
reminding him that he had made trouble before 
by thoughtless bits of mischief. ‘And now,” 
sald she, “ the firet thing far you to do Is to tell | 
Ray all about it, and fiod out what was in the) 


— 
NOTES AND QUERIgs 


Unvrep Staves TeReitoaia:. 
“W.W.W.": The Unitea Btates is bow 
in which the sun never sete, says Geyer's 
tioner. Going eastward the differencs |, ; ~ 
tude between East; ort, Me.,and Manji, is — 
176 degrees. Tothe dwellers op the ation 
coast Manila is very near the antipodes yo" 
in midwinter the sun rises in Kastyort jer” 
sets in Manila. In the summer, eetuma a 
spring it is daylight along the astern coast r= 
fore it is night on tne western bound 
Eogiland, France and Germany ais, - 
territory so widely diffased that .). ‘ 
shines on some part of it every hour of . 
twenty-four, but in sontiguous terri:ory 
United States is far ahead of all of tiv. 
area, exclusive of colovies, the United States 
the largest nation in the world OxXcept Coing. ~ 
far exceeds in area the empire of Alexander 
Great, the Rome of Cesar or Trojan, t.6 dom \ 
of Ohariemagne, or the territory cf Charics v. 
exciusive of his American Dossessious, jt | 
larger than Russia in Europ; it bas» lar . 
population than any other Obristian nati, , tne 
world if colonial possessions are oim):t.c 
wealth and material strength the Unites x. 
far exceeds all cther countries. 

BRIABWOOD Fire INDUSTAY.—' py y 
The Ualted States tormeriy impoit-a Brest og 
| tities of Driar wood pipes from Knyisn4 no 
France, but now makes nearly all it co:. Imes 
| We make them at once cheaper and of 6». 


lly 
Che 
yf 


EXPANsioy_ 





In 
6a States 





| 00d quality with the best Freneh pi; 
| Driar root whicb is used in the mannuts 
| the goods comes irom France to crude 
| These biocks are cui in pipe-outitne ») 
‘are made into plain and fancy goods 
|‘ pipe bianks”’ about fifty tacusand gr 

| used to the Uuited 8ixtes every year. int; 

| tific circles the material trom which ¢; 
are made is Known as the roct of erica ay 
white beath. This is asnrab usually 
growth, bu! cf:en growing tua large s}; 
found in the south of France ana iv ¢ 
After tie earto bas been removed fix; 
roots, aud they have besn sawed into pipe 
they are placed iu & vai, and subjected toa gentic 
eimmering for about twelve hours. This process 
makes the wood perfectly clean, and also gives it 
the yeliowish-trown bue which !s most des rabie 
in gocd pipes. 

WHALEBONE As IT I8.—'' Young Travete; 
A curious industry to the uninitiated is the 
version of whalebone irom its origioa! form 
tae various products, usefal and artistic. » st 
of the crude whalebone is landed at San k: 
cisco and shipped castward, to be distribute 
tae various cestres. Before leaving the Pacific 
coast, the bone is split, soried according t 
and tied into bundies. After splitting, ihe 
pieces are called ‘stalks’? or “ slabs.” Tyese 
are from three to twe.ve feet in lengta ang 


&O¢ 


iBpes 


ke 


| welgh from five to twenty-five pounds each 


When received by the manufacturer each “ #\ap 
is fringed with strong glossy black bsir, whict 
possesses & Market value cf its own for brushes 
After this is removed the “siabs” are vigor 
ously scrubbed and then put to soak in water {>r 
about & week. When eufficiently softened the 
“slabs” are treatad to a steam bath and they 
are ready to be split Into “shell” or “ graip 
bone, and finally cut into stays, whip stocks 
aigrottes and the like. 

INCREASE OF TERRITORY OF THE Unirer 
STATES.—' Bevator ’’: These are the various |: 
creases of tarritory cf tae Uaited States sin 
1776: Louisians, purchased from France in 180% 
by Jefferson, the Kepublicans (sow called Den 


Crats) being in power; it covered 1,171,931 
square miles; Florida, purchased in 
from Spain, James Monrce, Democrat, being 
in power; it covered 659,268 «quare miles 
Texas, aunexed in 1845 by the Democrats 


covered 376,133 square miles; New Mex 
as a result of the Mexican War, annexed by 
Democrats in 1848 (648,783 . 4 2are miles); te 
Gadsden purchace of 45,635 «:quure miles 
pleted by ihe Democrats in 1854; Alaska, f 
390 ¢quare miles, Dougnt in 1867 by ihe Re 
licane; Hawall, annexed in 1898 by the Repat 


licans, anc Porto Rice, annexed in 1898 by tx. 
same party. 
RIGHT-HANDEDN#888.—" Little Girl”: K 


loge believes that the child is born using t 
hands, arms and lexs ¢qially well. Right 
haudednessis the result of caréfa! tralping or 


the partof nurse and parent. Loefi-handednes: 
is provadly started by a burn, strain, or ipjary 
the right band during the critical period cf baby 
hood. The great acvautige cf ambicexterity is 
Gweit upon, and Alexander Mott, Joseph Pan 
coast,Samuel F. 8.Morse, Leonardo da Vinc! ant 
Michael Angelo are mentioned among the ctuer 
notable ambidexters. The crossed fibres 
either brain are believed to be a switching-of 
apparatus, Intended only for temporary use, avé 
all arguments based on anatomy as forcipe 


| package vou took. Then, if it is anything be right sidedness are thought to be weak. 


| 


| 1ift, and it is aimost Impossible to keep the gown | 
out ali right somehow. Goodby.” 


| beneath it out of the dust. The looses poxcoat, 
| with a slight fitting of the seams outlining the 
figure, and a wide ruffie up the front and arourd 
the bottem, is stylish and exceedingly becoming 
}to the woman who can carry it. Tight-Ntting 

| loug coats bave collars fur-lined, and frequently 
capes of the fur. 

e*’s The bats mostin evidence in the daytime 
| are the fur-trimmed, velvet t( ques, ornamented 
with violets or some of the dark, rich red shades 
in flowers which are 80 fashionable this season. 

e*. The new straws for spring are in the siik 
and crinoline effects in wide plaits, which are 
mounted tike velveton atulle aud wire frame. 
Flowers and narrow roaches of chiffon are the 
promised trimming for the tcques, which are 
to be somewbat smaller in siz» aod trimmed 
high on one side. OUOream-colored silk, decorated 
here and there with cream lace applique, the 
slik cut out underneath and all iined with pink 
silk, is draped; around the crown of a brimmed 
hatin bDiscuit-colored siraw, and another feat- 
are io the new millinery ie the use of large gilt 
buckles. These are set with semi-precious 
stones on very elaborate inwronught gilt with no 
jewels. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 
THE LOST GLASSES. 
“QO, Johnny, my laddie, youreyes are young— 
Use them for grandma, dear. 
My glasses, alas! are lost again; 
I’ve searched for them far and near. 
For lack of my giasses I cannot fini 
The glasses I lack—’tis true! 


Look weli, and some one, when you are old, 
Will do the same for you.” 





* When I am old, dear grandmamms,” 
Said Johnny, with roguish eye, 

“I s’pose I shall read with glasses, too, 
And sometimes lar them by. 

But when they’re lost, I shall never search 
Ona window sill or shelf; 

I shall jast put my hand on top of my head, 
And find ’em there for myself.” 

—Mary, A. Gillette, in October St. Nicholas. 
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What Happeved Once. 


There is no doubt about it. Rayis very care- 
less somelimes ; and there was reason enough for 
his father’s earnestness, when he gave him that 
important package, with the words: ‘“ Now, 
Ray, [depend on you to deliver this package 
ounctually aud witbout fall, before Prof. Hunter 
leaves to take the five o’clock train.” Only the 
woek before Ray forgot to order the ice cream 
the day his cousins were coming tg dinner; and 
you know yourself, that when @ boy forgets to 
order ice cream, it’s a pretty bad case. Then he 
lost the bit of silk his mother sent to the dress. 
maker for a pattern, and spoiled two good hours 
for her,while she went to match it all over again. 
But this time he resolved that nothing should 
intarfore with the safe delivery of that package; 
tor he knew it contained important memoranda 
about racent South Amorican explorations, and 
that the professor wanted these for use in his 
lectures out West. 





Sohe tucked it carefully in his right-hand 


wants, you must go down to the Commor, tell | 
the policeman in charge, ani do the best you cau 
to find it.” 

Just then the telephone bell rang,and some) 
one called for the doctor. When he appeared 
Stanley and his mother listened eagerly to one 
side of the conversation as soon as they caught 
the first words: 

“Prof. Hunter? Yer, this is Dr. Deane.” 

* Lost your Dag? Are you sure the notes were 
tn it?” 

** Tral’s too bad.” 


* Yos; I'll go over to your study, and see what 


—_——_ -— —_—_—-@ @— 
Gave Up His Work. 

‘* My busband suffered so severely from rbeu 
matism in bis arms that he was obliged t> give of 
his work. He tried many different remedies 4 
to no avail until he began taking Hood’s Sars 
parilla, which cured him and he has not been 





troubled with rheumatism since.’ Mrs. | 
MOCMATH Stamford, Ct. 
The Angera Cat, 
How to breed, train and keepit. Price, $1.2 


A most complete edition, profusely illustrate 


\ Icando. But I am afraid we canno\ patch them | with 25 half-tone plates trom life. Ohaptérs o 
;upnow. Til do my best.” etry Ding, breeding and managemel! 
“Ob, don’t feel so worried over It. You'll come | Baited b the proprietors of the Walnut Rica 


| 
| 
| 


i 


Then the doctor turned to his wife aod said: 
“ Well, the profesvor is in trouble now, and that’s 
afact. Just think! His bag was teken out of 
the sleeping car las! night, and all those valuable 
South American notes have gone witi it. Why, 
be wouldn’t have taken $500 for those notes.”’ 

Then Mrr. Dene had a chance to teil him of 
Staniey’s confession. “It would be a strang 
chanct wouldn't it, if Ray gave him the wrong 
package after all, and if we could get the notes 
back for him?” 

“It’s a elim chance, since they seem to be iost 
in either case; but we'll do our best.” So the! 
doctor ba1 his horse harnessed, and taking Stan- 
ley with him, drove toward Ray’s school. Schoo! | 
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|} had not yet b’gun. But Ray had gone in; and, 
| wheo he was sent for, and Stanley’s story had 
| been told, he was more surprised than apy one 
else. Suddenly he broke in: 

‘* Yes, yes, that’sso. I did have another pack- 
ageip my other pocket, sure enough! And it 
was in a large manila envelope, just like the 

|mnotas. Why, papa! only fancy: I gave Profes- 
sor Hunter all my last month's Latin exercises! 
When they were returned to me last week, J 
though l’a take them home and show them to 
mother; aud I must bave carried them ’round in 
| my pocket ever since. To think, if Prcfessor 
| Hunter bad wanted to use them just before a 
| lecture ”’—an4, in spite of Ray’s genuine concern, 
be laughed ont loud. 
“ The next thing is to find the notes,” said the 
| doctor, as he turned.tne horse’s head in the dil- 
| rection of the Common. * Now, Stanley, I will 
| go and ask the policeman if anything has been 
|found here; and you must go overt) the spot 
| where you stood yesterday, put yourself back in 
| the same train of thought, and see it you cannot 
| remember what you did with the package. It is 
| probable, however, that you simply dropped it, 
| and tha: ome one has carried it cff or that the 
wind has blown it away. In any case, I hope 
this will bs a lesson to you.” 
Stanley walked siowly over to the cannon, try- 
Ing to remember what he said and did on the 
| day before. He sat Cown on the bench near the 
| path. 
| “Thad it in my band, when Ray ran off. I put 
| my band bebing me, so Lill wouldn’t see it. 
Then I saw the Norton boys coming. I,—yes, I 
dis,—I skipped over to the cannon; and”— 
| Here he skipped again over to the cannon, put 
| his hand far in its open mouth, and drew out the 
| missipg package. 

“There! Prof. Huater’s in luck for once! 
| And somehow it seems tome,” he said to him- 
| self, “ie I badn’t put these csrefally away, he 
| wou'd have been In a worse fix than heis now. 
| All the same, I really don’t suppose the sam 
| thing world happen so twics.” 

And he ran to rejoin his father.—Lois Whitney, 
in Obristian Register. 
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JAN. 1, 1886, 
Dr. 8. A. Tattle: 

Dear Sir—This is to certify that I have used 
Tuttie’s Elixir, and cured a spavin on a mare 
that had been lame for more than ayear, and for 
colic I think It is the best I ever saw. 

J. a. SHAW, 
No, Weymouth & Boston Express. 
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| Acopy of the Christmas Nomber of th 

Bostog BupGEt, containing portraits 
| half-tone of {15 judges of the Supreme 40° 
Superior Courts of Massachusetts, wil! dé 
sent to any address upon receipt of ten cen! 
in stamps or silver. Address 


‘PUBLISHERS BOSTON BUDGET 


| 
Boston, Mass. 
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8 no rt POETRY, An Exception, —— rouse, the envy and admiration of all thetic Listener he went over to the boarding | Berlin, that ot the Vegetarian Society, in which | 
Geyer’s — - aeseeenanetesastinsamaasiaaimaals | Ab me! for aught that Icould ever read, os er eee yet, she siso—was utierly | houseand inqaired for Loring, who—as he very | Sixty children were shown who have never re . 
mee in lone (Origin) | Gould ever hear by tale or history, retched! | well Knew—would be sure to be ont sketching. | touched other nutriment than vegetables. HILIDIDID IDI III IDIDIIIIID IDIIIIIIIF FIs. 
anile, is ab — | ‘The course of trae love never id ran smooth. She had made up ber mind not to go neer Lor- | #ad any one accused him of this subterfage he ——It is stated that the beautiful vermillion ¢ % 
ne Ate out HOMESICK. on nctemiten tathe een Git ut ing. Loring had made up bis mind to keep away | WOuld bave denied It, baton being informed of | wood used in Pullman cars does not come from | : a 
a ante lL : ~ mort pore bes e raph B with |{™ her. She thought him unwilling to riek bis | boring’s probable whereabouts he exhibited an California, 8 cay have been supposed, but from | La rge New Maps of é 
port be Sept rhe plains that sang at morning | me ares oan ove beaker,s le gem and | HDerty in marrying a poor girl; he thought ber | !pdifference hardly decent, and sauntered around | India. Much of it was used as ballast by ve sels é 
wo, Are silent Dow at eve, | aaa on ee or . Rent ~~ - 4 not U2 Willing to risk ner comfort by encouraging a | {Me veranda, continuing his search for a con-| plying between India and Liverpool until tie . 
ulsing . poor man. Each jous | fant. | discovery was made that it will take a bigher ——_ , 
rN Coast be. Ans Ges cieas Sar comes ‘sparkle, as it does on days when the careless | 4) regarded the other as a serious ‘ 
: , | dic appo , oe . lish than ma - 
B boundary, The “> mists stand — grieve; | wind blows diamonds in tte sun; nor did it| pp they entertaincd—as is not) He found one, sitting mee green ~~ ao - ano | 
1y also have And yet I know where tender, shine, as when on stilly nights the moon takes | ioye tng le becpie who are what is called ve | Sun-flecked grapevines. Her white r —=-Gage Owens ie aimest Seesheee. tie Riek : ? / ; 
bat the sup Against the evening's gray, ‘soundings, dropping her pallid disks far COWD  Jooerosit ‘west possibie estimate of each other’s | piled in snowy colle at the top of her head, her Prose nen ee ee To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sea % 
+ hour of A faithful bill is keeping | one upon 26 other into the clear depths below. | genercs!ty and singleness of heart. eyes were biueas the patches of sky seen through | @ only ’ sores, Cr & ceed, free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the ‘aves: 
A. the The glamour of the day,— oh ood for | BUtas time went on they found their positions | the dlamond-shapsd oper lags between the leaves, | bAD & quarter Of one per cent. of the t tal area governmental surveys and official information. Size of each § 
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Omiited, Ip The bill of home is lifting cap of granite shores and sand hill whose cut- 6 irrega C88 0 ment of all ditions. What this wo: was, dehyde, is being used f:r unbreakable goggles | ages, each page y ldinches. It giv es the Population of each State and Terri 
United States ~s png he te lines, across the bay, were cut clear and biack peep ame, the bright moon was | pooh aan teat in Senet Gan pe Ltomenery ’ | (© protect the eyes of workmen exposed to flying | tory, of Al) Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census 
. . | winging clear in the sxy. Far off a robin called . 
f against the golden horizon. particles of stone, metal or wood. HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
—" RB. W. B”. J = ana For some time a man had been standing on the en and was answered close at hand | as oat aa te peg ye ee —The smallest locomotive ever made was | some Maps of all the States and =. 
ted great «oan. J. G@muRTRupE Menarp. | °C%Y Diuf looking at it. He was an artist, but | Dexiquisite melody, so sweet, 80 un- | alone with this beaatifal, stately, 1 ial old | ©xbibited at the Omaha Exposition. Its height | Territories in the Union are large, ; 
| earthly, that it thrilled th | with terrified joy. one Ww 8 beaa . y, imper } full page, with a number of double- 
| Bngiana ang Woburn, Mass. | young enough still to enjoy things from a point of | oo e © gir y love of his, the fiery lttie man felt a ‘fom the top of the stack to therail is twenty-five | maps to represent the most im- 
tt consumes. ena view irrespective of paint; he was profoundly | ut is it?” she whispered, clinging to bis | bewildered sense of peace and repose. Softly '°der,and the gauge is twelve and one-half inches. | portant states of our own country. 
nd of equally THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO His  Boved, conscquently resential, aud so, hearing | 7. ‘they talked, dropping ® sentence here and | 72® cylinders are two by four inches, the boiler | an gage A the — of = . 
eh pipes. The SOUL. | some one come clambering up the rocks behind | 0 not know,” he answered softly,“ bird there with pleasant, unburried ease, glancing |‘ 006 »nd one-half horse power, made of steel, | i lem Cities of the net 
manofacture of Vital spark of heavenly frame! | htm, he :q cared his back on the invader in deter- [ae one ” halt unheeding at the sky, at the hills or at the | and tested t> tures hundred pounds pressure, and World, the Railroads, Towns and 
erade diocks, Qatt, ch! quis this mortal frame; ap Y tnlntly ncrous the river came to them water of the inlet sparkilng and rippling in the |WHl! hold twenty-four gallons of water. Tae | @ Villages of the United States are | 
ine shapes, aud Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying— “ Now that’s a scene for you painters, Loring! | more faintly. They Mstened, but nothing fol | gon ang wind; but all the while an imperceptible “meter of the driving wheel is ten inches. The aceurately located. ¢ 
pode. ©! these On, the pata, the bitss of dying; If you are going to paint, why don’t you take lowed. Toe answer was in Loring’s heart, | tigg was Gritting them back toa different scene | Welabt of the Itttle engine ts about six buncred SPLENDID PICTURES embellish < 
and gross are Cease, fond natare, cease thy strife, sometiing worth while. You're willing enough | —— scaring with celestial jabiisnce. Was tt | in; iong past whon they sat together, afraid to -POadds, and It will ruc on @ rail three-quarters of nearly every page of the reading f ¢ 
ar. ln the seler And let me languish into life. to try pretty little copy-book bits cf rock or © moonlight or the luck in the alr? Something | turn the page of life lest they find their story | 9" iceh square. It will draw ten cars, each matter, and faithfully depict % é 
rhieh the pipes means - ' — but —_ not 7 you who isn’t pee — headed. ended. , Containing two persons. eoomes in alunent overy part of the ’ 
ar ey whisper; angels say, afraid to tackle the ocean. Pat more sea into, 8n old sloop moored near the whart. | | —~—There are thirty thous:nd locomotives in Tete oe =. 
erica arbore : ThHey saw a cool, low room darkened against ft : 7 " 
wally «1 me be Sister spirit, come away. your pictures, man, more sea!‘the muititud!-. (t had been there a year, They were going to sell the rn toe heat. A scott wind rattled Roy nair- | USe, ton tuousand of trem in the passcuger ser- Genel, pellitcal” aed chaseaians 


What is this absorbs me quite, 

Steals my senges, thats my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Teil me, my soul, can this be death? 


nous seas 
idea!” 
Loripg’s was one of those atiractive bad 
tempers which, while it keeps the numbercf a 
man’s friends strictly limits, incites them so t2 
| spoil him that he becomes intolerable to his ene 
mies; and sow, instead of answering the big 


incarnadine’—Shakspere has the | !t forsomething,—“ something Obinese ” Loring’s 
lady love aid by way cf conversation. 
“ Jauk? Is thet what you mean?” asked Lor- 
ng. 

“ Yes,’ che answered innocentiy, aud Loring 
laughed aloud. Fortune had been #0 unkind to 
him that a single favorabie tura cf the wheel 


Are size. [i is 
ana io Corsica 
moved from the 
into pipe blanks 
| eted toa gentile 
#. This process 


ciosed blinds aud swayed the thin white curtains Y'C®- All have train brakes and over hal! anto- 
sleeplly. The atr was sweet with the pertame of Stic couplers. Each passenger evgine draws 
the patania and mignonette which bicomedin the “!ty thousand passengers a year, or thirty (hou- 
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long &@ molo4y in tune with the bees. age journey 125 miles. Over three q i4rters of 


matters, comeetins a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miies of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 


The world rece tes; it disappears! 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 
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With sounds serapbic ring; 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fis! 
U4, Grave whore is thy victory? 
Ob, Death! where is thy sting? 
—Alexander Pope. 


voice which continued to boom behind him, he 
Swore a qalet but vicious little oath and climbed 
down to the water’s edge. Turaing there he 
eprang along the rocks and farther up regained 
the road, From that momoart the hitherto 
/scramDling course cf Loring’s life was destined 
to ran smoothiy, and success turned to mest him 
in the way. 
Still, uncheered by any mysterious conscious- 
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ALL WAYS OF LOVE. 


Thou sskest how! love thee? Every way!— 
Humbly, 48 some poor minstrel low and bare, 


But nobis by his passion, even may Care 
To love his queer, aad woo ber tn his lay; 


And flerce!ly, as the tiger loves his prey, 
Or like young pelicans, ‘hat rend and tear 


ness of change, be plodded homeward to his 
boarding hous? in gloomy disgust. He was 
poor, he was out of luck, he was desperately in 
love, and absoiately hopeless—so he tvuld *im- 


Their motver’s braast, to drink their lifs blood self; but the last was fortunately untrue, for if 
Loring bad not hoped, and hoped with all the 


toere, 
Buthles?, though her that gives them life they life and soul in him, & great many beautifal 
siny; things would have died in his heart. He would 


not have been by the shore that night hor have 
forgotten the world in bis love for the sea. He 
would not have scouted at precious advico nor 
rudely retreated with impious tongue. Nor 
from a hidden niche in the rocks be'ow woulda 
little old gentieman with asnowy moustacte 
bave heard him with wicked content; and 80 suc 
cets would never have turned in the way. 

In certala circles the gentleman with the white 
moustache was something very important. He 
directed directore, and mitigate¢—*o far as can 
be—:he untrastworthiness of trustees. He was 


And proudly, as the poet loves bis song; 
Wito ardent yearning, iike his love of fame; 
With reverence, like his love of poesy; 


As life loves breath, as love loves kisses long, 
As stars love shining, as the fre loves flame; 
Bot mcst, 88 man loves woman, love I thee. 

—Curtis Hidcen Page, in The Bookman, 
SS es 
rHE SEXTON OF THE SEA. 

You scat er flowers on the grassy mound 

That marks the spots where your loved ones 


be; 
You bring them emblems with never a thoaght 
For the cead beneath the s%a. 


For every ship that the hands of men 
Have bulided with chart wheel, 
The Dones of men ta a hundféed fold 


| In search of a man competent to fill a position of 
| much honor, andas tiis man must necessarily 
| De an artist hé had come toa place where only 

artists were expsct3d to be found. Now, he had 


| Bever seen Loring before, and, so far as he re- 
| membered, had never heard of him; yet practi- 
| Cally, by the time the young man had disappeared 


Are laid beneath its keel. from view, that appointment had been made; 


Lering was Permanent Director of the National 


A cauyss sbroud and an iron bar 
At the weary head and the wasted feet, 
And lo! from the deck they move away, 
From tte hearts that throb and beat! 


Soldiers and sailors and captains grand, 
Babes with a mother’s breast 

Wet with the lips that will touch no more, 
Come cowa In my arms to rest. 


And | lay them gently aloue to sleep. 
Where the bed of the «and !s clear; 

And nope may wander, and none shall stray, 
For I keep them, oh, so dear! 


And hark! When the bell-baoy tolls at night, 
Above the wave where the fishes swim 
You may koow that I keep my Father’s watch 
For the day I shall give them back to him! 
—Jobn James Mechan, tn Lesile’s Weekly. 
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ONLY A SONG. 
Love says not much, Dut says it, oh! so well, 
We cannot tell 
What is the meaning of its secret spell. 
Its cbarm divine 
is like the marmur of a founding shell, 
Heard ip the pauses of the ocean’s swell, 
In Beauly’s oft-recurring parallel. 
Its feeling line. 
Arliess of rula, yet more than rulesof art 
Unconscious plerces, probes, with toward 
rhe love.’s breast, the pa‘riot’s sweliing heart. 
Its music fine 
Is such taat it the singer break his song, 
Abd stop, the very epheres seem a)l a-wrong; 


We bid him take bis lutea, and swoet and strong 


Renew bis strain. 
0 singer, sing once more the old refrain! 
And Bshbo faint its burden still prolong 
In memory’s chain. 
And iet it perish, being only song, 
Sing it again! 
Again! again!” 
—London Spectator 
~- — - 


roe Anduabon Bociety 
Has raised the question whether 
Tis proper for young ladies to 
Feel “ in the highest feather.”’ 
ARTHUR &. LOCKE. 


- id 
Woen “ Zaro” says old mercury, 
The draughts are all clogged up, you'll see; 
Bat when there comes a withering thaw 
By jinge, how those draughts will draw! 
ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 
-- — 
Ourtew sball not ring tonight,” 
Kan the oid familiar line. 
 Dat’s choost what I dinks mineseif,”’ 





| of uconscious ceretration, 


amart 


| Institate of Art. 


This decision, however, was wholly an act 
and being, as 
the newspapers said the day before, ‘‘a man 
deeply sensible of the gravity of the rasponsi- 
bility which had devolved upon him,” the little 
old gentieman rose from his hidden seat, and, 


| confronting the person with the big volce, plied 


him with a volley of qaestions coneerning Loring. 


ven sO emails bioa as the cagseless lightening 
of his savage despondancy, mace him giddy. He 
laughed for the sakes of laugh!ng, and to bis lady 
love it acunded as tie crackling cf (horns. 

Now, bow is atuan to know when laughing is 
folly? And how isa man’s sweetheart to: ivine 
whether he ls happy cr only rode? There are 
s0mé Who bolieve intuitions, but they bave for- 
gotten—or else have never Known. The real 
thing is not cnly essentiaily bat wilfally biind. 

Loring was making a mistake; he was c2p- 
scious of it, Dut he kept on laughing out of 
wounded feeling and idiotic self assertion. 

Cannot & man Isugi when he wishes without 
Delong misunderstood? 

Sach Uallbans as we sometimes are! If he 
had only been that bird calling from the dappled 
moonlit woods! 

Thus Loring’s lady love was confirmed in 
tae serious disappointment she had feli a 
while before. It was well, she réflected, that 
she had rocognizsd her mistake in time; bow 
liitie it takes to open s& person’s eyes! 
Talking of other tiings she walked across 
the wharf and sat down ou the ctime coving 
at the edge. Long ago ships came in there to 
anchor; innumerable ladders ran down to the 
many iittic skiffs and dories attached t> the 
mooring-rings; ail the hard gravel of t.e 
space betweea the granite walls usec from 
time to time to be covered with barrels 
aud bales; an’ costir, carious and frail chiva 
came bome in the captain’s queer old bair 
trank; but now the dorles were gone, 
the modoring-rings were rusty, and tho lad 
derg had fallen to pieces from long disuse. 
The big ships uo longer sailed in at high tide past 
the rough stone beacon at the mouth cf the lolet, 
acd the old wharf, deserted, ran out into the 
water, & sunken, grass-coveread square, framed in 
| by rough gray Dattiemants of granits. Across it 
the rattling boom cf the worn-out sloop stretched 
white, a ghostly reminder of other days. 

When Loring’s lady love dropped his arm 
she bad crept under this boom, and seated 
| herself with her back to the little harbor. 
| She could ses the tall mast of the sloop 


“ Everything you tell me, Croescroft,” he said reaching far upward, and with the loose rig- 


| at last, after having given close attention to the 
detailed answers to all his inquiries, “ everything 


you tell me abont this Loring goes to confirm my 
first impressions!” And he took lcave with 
most punctilious coartesy. 

They knew each other, these two elderly 
men, knew each other thoroughly,—at least 
so they were in the habit of assuring people with 
most uncomplimentary emphasis,—and pow, In 
spite of having heard nothing good, the little 
genticman waiked cffap the road twiriiag his 
moustache tn order to hide a smilie cf indabitable 
satisfaction. “ The fellow must dave fine qali- 
ties,” he reasore), “ very fine qualitics—Cross- 
croft hates him #o!”’ 

This talk with Orosseroft bad been by no 
means brief, but feeling that further informa- 
tlon was necessary he determined to visita 
house where all the artists were usually to be 
found in the evenings. “imight as well look 
them over,” he said tc himself,’ and make up 
my mind deliberately. Thete things caa’t bse 
done in a hurry!’ 

He cont'nue? on his way until he came toa 
corner that turned again toward the sea; 
at the gate ofthe second of s little row of 
cottages he stcod a moment undecided. “ Non- 
sense!’ he thought, “ whatif Ido hear some- 
thing badofhim? Because he considera Oross- 
croft a foel, a decided fool,” he chuckled retro- 
spectively, ‘is no sign that heis competant to 
undertake this work. Still, still, 1 own frankly 
that if he will not do I shall be Cisappointed ” 

He opened the gate an inch or two, hesitated, 
and then closing it softly crossed the road and 
leaned his elbows on a stone wall that ran along 
the low bloff above the beach. 

The narrow bay iay before him dotted 
with sleeping craft; a little river 
mistily away in the moonlight between to'‘tly 
rounded dusky clumps of trees; some slowly 
drifting sxils were coming down with the ou!- 
going tide, and as he stopped t> look the old 
gentieman heareda sigh so sudden and impatient 
that it might almost have been taken fora groar. 
“Itthirty years ago I hadhad a chance itke 
this,” be ssid, “I might have married—” he 
stopped abruptly. “ WhatamI saying! I might 
bave married my wife ten years earlier than I 
did,—she would have been just nines,” and golog 


wound | 


| back tothe cottage be resolutely mounted the 
| steps, and, crossing a wide porch, knocked at a 
| door standing bospitably ajar. He felt that that 
| sign had been Dlamewort?y; be ought to bave 
been ashamed of it, and the sconer he effaced its 
| memory in the presence of his fellow men the 
better f »r the peace of his conscience. 
7 ow | The matter of the house opened to him 
Phe lips that touch I!quor ¢hall never touch from withia, leaning back aegligently on the 
wine,’”’ hind legs of his chair to do sc, bul, on recogniz- 
So warbled a damsel with zest quite divine. ing who stood tefors him, he leaped to his feet 
Then retorted the man with wickecest glee, so suddenly that the chair fell over backward, 
Phe girls taat kiss poodles shall never kiss and the bum cf talk in the room was silenced. 
me.” —Unieago Record. In truth, the little old gentleman was a very 
ace RR great man. Every one tere either knew him or 
wanied to know him, and not from intsrasted 
motives; in honest adwiration for what he could 
| do they quite forgot how much he could bestow, 
and all the artists had come that evening — not 
| One was sbsent pat Loring. ‘ It’s a piece of his 


Shouts old Papa Z‘egenheim. 





Despite the arctic atmosphere, 
By which we are assaticd,* 
The ice man will descant next year 
About the crop that fatled.: 
-Washington Star. 








—— 
Deeper than chords that search the soul and dle, 
Mocking to ashes color’s hot array,— 
ter than touch,—within our hearts they lie— 
words we do not say! 
—Martha Giibert Dickinson. 





With all the flowers of manhood 
That are blooming o’er the mead, 
Tis strange tat little Wilhelmine 
Shoald take up with a Wied. 
—Oleveland Piain Dealer. 


av undefined fecling that unless something 
wore done Loring would have to be given up; 
‘he wae getting to be too much of a drain 
jon thelr sympathies, besides becoming 4& 
souree of embarrassment to the fortunate; 80 


usual luck,” the men assured each other, with | 


ging making Diack lines against the sky. A fit- 
ful breezs moved the ropes and set the dangling 
chain to clanking faintly. The water, left be- 
hiad inthe rotten hold, gurgled out after the 
ebbing tide with a querulous, burrying murmur. 
Loring had grown suddenly grave. He came 


up and rested bis elbows on the end of the boom, | 


which swung a little coder his weight, and lean- 
ing across It looked down at her. 
ing, and his heart sank. It was a detached, un- 
sympathetic, emancipated smile of the remote 
kind, barder 10 bear than many sneers. 

“I am done for now!” thought Loring. 
* That unlucky taugh! ” 

For this is the way that lovers feel about their 
life-encuring, death-defying pagsion; a laugh 
prolonged, a breath too much, a smile whose 
mctire is not clear--and love has perishe?! On, 
streng love! 

“If that is ali her affection can stand,” he 
concluded silently, “it ig well forme that I am 
not so far gone but tuat I may recover.” And 
yet his face, as the moou shone fail upon it, 
locked haggard and woro, while from the giri’s 
Ups the smile had slowly faded. The white 
light struck through the curling tangled hatr 
about ber forehead and made an aureolr. 

Yes, her eyes bad been opened! The process 
was curiously like martyrdom! 

And he, who might so easily recover, ssemed 
as one struck by death! 

* Yet they said nothing; only, to steady him- 


elf, he leaned against the long white boom | 


j}and bent his hea 
her la the shadow. The dim, pathetic face 
Was not turned sway, then—the boom did 


itl—'t swung him toward her, and he kissed | 


her! 

He asked for nothing, she promised nothing; 
they did not even spesk to each other as they 
came up the st2ep, grazsy hil!, but the people on 
the veranda saw themcomiog and said, some of 


ther, that it was a shame for that girl to keep | 


Loring dangling about her all summer; while 
others offi:med that Loring, iu the present hand- 

| to-mout’ condition of his affaire, bad no business 
t> pay such exclasive attention to anybody. So 
earnestly did they discuss it that you might have 
imagined their opinion to be of weight and mo- 
ment. 


Back in Loring’s deserted corner was one) 


woman to whem all this talk was wearivess. She 
yawned a little as fragments of it reached 
ber ear, but suddenly, as he and bis 
lady ilova came from behind the shrubbery, 
aud stood onthe moonlit staps, she sat up jin 
her chair and watched them wit) interest. 

To the rest their coming was as all other com- 

ings; but to this woman—people of Loring’s 

age called her old—there wasa difference. She 
gave a little gigh and then laughed unsteadily. 

“Ob, the wisdom ot folly!” she murmured. 

Earlier in the evening an old gentleman bad 
been theresa charming old gentieman 
|with a white moustache. She had known 
| him ia his younger days before he had turned 
his back once for all upon an ungrat:fal arf, and 
those days were hard,fo hard that even the 
prosperity of his later years could not obliterate 
this b.tterness. 

“It is better fora man to fatlin te thing he 
| loves thau to succeed Inthe thing te chooses,” 
| he had said to hersshe bade ber goodby that 

evening, and she had smiled at him in sudden 


| reccgaition of more than his wordg, one of those | 


smiles that prove toa manhe is not forgotten. 


They spoke of none of these things, they culy 
remembered, and the beautifal lady, who had 
deen intending to tell her old friend ci the 

| eucsess of her boys in college, compistely forgot 
| theirfour stalwart existences; anudas for the 
little old gentleman’s inclinationts tlk about 
his wite—tt waa no longer irresistivie! Memory, 
in Dlowlug away the ashes of ¢very-day life, bad 
piayed them a trick; for on behoiding that which 
was loft they discovered thatthe cinders were 


railrosd rece!pts} are} for :ireigs’. 
catrted last year 660,000,000 pas: engers, receiv 
ine for the work $276,000,000. Tbe roads bad 
to Carry & passeoger five hundred miles to make 
<siehiaepeiacaiieieiiianiatithiiiaidcmniiae 

There iz more Vatarrh in this section of the 
country tian all other diseases put together, and 
unth the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. Foragreat Many years doctors pro- 


burning coals. nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 

“ Great heavens!” thought he, with a sort ot , “°™edice, sud by constantly failing to cure with | 
terrified exultation. “To think that I’ve not /0cS! (reaxmect, pronounced it incarable. Science | 
got over il! There iust be has provec catarrh to be aconstitntiona! disease, | 
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At my age, too! 
somethiog real about it after all. And what the 
dickens sbali I talk ol?” 

Then siraightway, with tactfol ease, the 

| beautiful lady fell to discussing Loring and his 
lady love, and if unconsvlousiy iu the telling of 
their story past experience supplied the place cf 
prosent facts, and observation was made to bend 
to tnference, who shall Diame ber? Not the litle 
old gentleman, surely, who, recogn!zing this with 
joyous acumen, falt himself in the mood to infer 
algo, to iimiticss extent. 

Never were lovers sco wel! understood, vor 
lovers’ {rials rehearsed with more delicate srm- 
pathy. With what tender lrony were their weak- 
nessess condoned, with what gentie envy waz 
their strength made clear! How adorable their 


and, therefore, requires coustitutional treacment. 
Hali’s Osterro Cure, mansfactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Oalo, is the only constitu: | 
tional curs on the market. Itis taken internally | 
in doses from 10 drops toa teaspoonfn!. it acs | 
directiy ca the bicod ana mucous surfaces of tie 
system. ‘hey offer one bundrea dollars fcr any 
case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonpisig. Address 
f. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

ger Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Gali’s Faaily Pills are ibe Dest 


DANGERIN CALOIUM CARBIDE. 


Rales Governing Tis Sale Ia New Wo k. 
Liquified Acetylene Gas Prehibited. 


raghvesr, and yet how reasonable had been their | Superintendent Murray of the Bureau of Com- 
‘eare. bustibies, Las made regulations governing the) 
And ali the while, blown by treacherous | rausporiation, storage and sale of calcium car- 
memory, the coals glowed Incandescent, lighting | Dide, ehich the fremen declare to be a source of | 
al! the shadowy corners of the past. Inthe | danger in a borning building, because when | 
| lady’s cheeks the sof; pink burned rosy red, and | water reeches It acetylene gas is givenoff. A | 


The Massachusetts Ploughman., oa: year, 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one 


year. 
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and Alaska, 
Co 


All for $2.50. | 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


the littie old gentleman falt a dreamy, euchanted 
uncertainty as to what was the year or the date. 
So they parted, at lagst—understanding, 


number of stores keep it for use in bicycle lamps. 
Hereafter, in transit or on storage, it must be | 
enciosed in hermetically sealed tron receptacies | 


She was smil-— 


lower and lower to see | 


— oeo-C—s—e—SsC 
Little Miss Maffet (who sat on a to ffet) 
Went out to play golf one day, 
Bot there came a beginner, 
Who swore like 4 sinner, 
And frightened Miss Muff .t away. 
—Harper’s Bazaar, 





We teach a baby how to talk 
And then seek with a wil! 
And mildly yearn to have it ‘earn 
The art of keeping stil’. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 





1 ‘(le bits of microbes 
Little germs gaicre— 
Make the Coctora wealthy 
Make the patients poor. 
—N. ¥. Evening? Journal. 





O.5 Glory holds ber age first rate 
And stays rignt In ber prime, 
Becxuse she wins, by happy fate, 

New glory ali the time. 


— el 
-It letters throagh pneumatic tubes 
Shall carried be, some day, 
Phe poet, to the magazine, 
May traly pipe bia Jay. 


‘all at once an onpremeditated stream of He had turced away, conviaced tat in ber eyes 
| ened SS aan “an oS canine | and had eteppad off jauntily, feeling far from old. 
| the longer they tried to keep out of it the) Bat she, lef; alone in the twilight, had sat look- 
| more entausiastically they waded tn at the !98 across the inlet into the eastern sky; it was 
. | slowly tarning pink, the moon came up into it 
lend. And thus the old gentioman’s assidc- | 
| ons though diplomatic inquiries resulted in any- | /4'ge 8nd round. She was thinking <f long ago, 
| thing bat disappointment. “Still, the matter fs | 8nd A eee the look tha*, 
mean ” after : tears. 
bers — a ee ee For in those far-off days she had promised 
All this time Loring sat Im the darkest | Dothing, and hehad asked nothing. There had 
ard narrowest corner cf the veranda of his een BO mysterious intimations cf luck in the 
boarding house, his fortune made,—and utterly St, pervertiog common sense; he had looked 
wri txshedal down upon her upturned face in the moonlight 
The lady of his choice knew where he was, but snd had sighed and—zgone away. And when 
let him stay there; for while she was by no iater Loring and h's lady love came up from the 
means Unversed in dignified methods whereby wharf the beautiful lady had sighed siso—and 
men may be drawn unobtrusively from sulky remembered, 
corners, she did not choose to exert berskill.| The next morning the little old gentiemsn 
Bte was doing her duty. Those !n authority had arose with an irresistible inclination to go and 
conveyed to her q ulte distinctly, though not In| prove to somebody that he had never mace a 
| words, that it behooved ber to exhibita proper mistake in his life. He wanted siso to talk about 
pride, and she sat on the wide sice of the) his wife. She was the wittiest, prettiest, young- 
| veranda in the moonlight, where a great many | esi-looking little woman of her age be had ever 
| people could observe it. As she laughed and | sser. He coold hardly waitto finish bis break- 
! talked, her good fortune seemed without bounds; | fast so anxious was he to make this manifest. 
| she was the ceatre of an adoring circle, the life! Asa preliminary step toward finding a sympa- 


thi: ty years had wronght in him but little change, | 


marked * Dangerous, if not kept dry.” No pack- 
age may contain mora than 100 pounds. It must) 
bs stored In isolated buildings that are fireproof 
aod waterproof. No artificial light or heat will 
be permitted in the building where it is stored. 
Not more than twenty pount¢s, in bulk or in cart- 
ridgey, may be kept in any store or factory, and 
| this must be in « fireproof safs or vault above the 
street grade and it must be kept six inches abo. @ 
the floor. 


In the meantime Loring was down in the 
| garden paintinga gate. A smoke tree arched 
lover it, and the heliyhocks with tall pink 
| stems pointed upward close by; little downy 
paffoalis of poppies grew white near the ground, 
and in the shadows a girl stood waiting. it was 
& wondeifal picture. The little old gentleman on 
| ais way home stepped aside to look at it, and 
| sighed, and looked, and sighed again.” 
| © You'll pever do that a second time,” he 
| said, abruptly. “You may do better. You’ll The manvfacture, transportation, storage, sale 
"very likely do worse, but just that you will never | OF use of I’qvified acetylene ts absolutely pro- | 
repeat! For heaven’s sake don’t spoil it—what- | bibited witcin the limite of tvis city.—N. Y. Sun. | 

ever happens!” He callsd the last over his | 
| shoulder as he hurried off. 

“ Phe old duffer’s crazy,” said Loring to his | The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 

sweotheart. “ What coald happen?” By HENRY STEWART, 
“ Nothiug could happen,” she answered confi- World's Highest Authority on Sheep. 
dentiy. “The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be tn the hands 
“ v sheepmian in the cou . j 
a — yg gpg arly 4 feck thro ogh it the more I am pleased with it.”"— 
tory,” rothing, in the sense she intended, did Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
happen. Loring received the appointment. He It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
| had not dreamed ot auch a possibility, and after the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- | 
doing all they could to procure it for him, his| =2!€ and desirable; the development of type; the 
| felends united in declaring that it was preposter- | 
| ous that he should bave it; but when it came he | 
| took it, and kept it with no doubt or searchings 
| of congc!ence as t> his fitness to bold it,—whereir 
| he displayed au element of strength no! whoily 
unexpected by those who knew bim. 
| And so he became famous; he also grew 
rich. Moreover, in the course of his true love 
lore way never 8? muca as B& <cipots of 
mischacce; but he might live a bundred years, 
even a thougand, and never would he know 
& morning of such keen, sirange pleasure 2s was 
| experienced by the beautiful lady and the littie | 
old gentieman when the success of his fulure wae 
| finally deci fed by the memory of their fatiore in | 
|the past!—Mary Tappan Wright, in N. Y. ‘n- | 
dependent, 
| 
} 


| 














formation and management of flocks, large and | 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them, | 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. | 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growthof special summer 
and winter crops for sheep and their reiativ 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- | 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry, This new bock, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic student 
of sheep life in all sheep countries, Postpaid 
$1.50 
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FLOWERS: 


How to 
Crow Them. 


By ESEN E. REXFORD 


It ts coud: ful if taereé is any more reliable or 
better-known authority on the subject of which 
this book treats than is this author. He is not 
ouly a practicsl grower of flowers, bur be is a 
regulir contributor to all the lesding periodicals 
which make a specialty of floricuiture. 
years ho bas conducted this department in the | 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This book is a tuor- | 
oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
care and culture of the commoner Kinds of plants 
for window gardening. The author tells what 
kind of plants to choose, how to care for them, 
all about soil, wat ring, light, temperataré, and 
bow to guard against injury by ineects of various 
kinds. There gre chapters also on flowers and 
abrubbery forthe lawn, bow to them to 
the best advantage, the laying out lawn, a 











HISTORICAL, 





——The design for the flag of tho United States | & 
was adopted in 1777. On the fourth of July,| B 
1776 a committees of Congress was appointed to | 
| prepare a device fora seal of the United States 
| of North America. The seal was not adopted 
| antil 1782. 

——The treaty cf peace between England end 
| the United States was signed at Paris on Sept. 3, 
|1783. This was au acknowledgment by Great 

Britain of the independence of her former colo- 
| ple, andthe other nations of Europe stood by 

consenting. The Usited States fisg wae adop'ed 
| at that time on equal terms with tie standards 
| of ancient Kingdoms and States. 

——The first Episcopal charch in Boston was 
erect34 on the site of the present King’s Ohapel 
in 1689 Itwas s woolen building, and mach 
smalier.tuan the present structure, which was 
erected In 174954. The vice regal court and 
the « Moers of the army and navy slways attended 
services here, and the governor had a special 
pew reserved forhim. When the British army 
evacuated Boston in 1776 the rector fisd with 
the plate to Halifax,and the services were dis- 
continued for several years. 

——The Boston Museum was built ir 1846, ata 





For | 








time when theatres and theatrical exhibitions | chapter on table Sa and. ae 
were beld in religious abhorrence. For thit | SS yursaroid hava at band {or direction and 


| earon It was called * the Museum,” snd t carry | reference. While the sabj-ot 16 @ulte thorough)y | 
| out this idea there wasan exhibitien cf stuffed | on, — L. 4 wees we Te etl te — 
| animale, wax works, etc., displayed in the | from say ve antinstructive. Gioth ninding, atty | 
lobbies. ‘ean's. Sold pv all booksellers, or sent prepaid | 

——The present Boston Chamber of Commerce |: pon receipt of price. Address 

| was originally composed of two organizations, Sac LOUGHMAN. | 
the Boston Commercial Exchange ana the, ™4% so / enereg Sinem, 


Boston Produce Exchange, the Orst having been 
Household 


MAGAZINES 





solidation taking place in 1885. 

——The Od Powder House, & re'ic of the 
| eighteenth century, is located in Somerville. It 
| was dullt about 1703, by Jean Mallet,a ship- 
wright, who afterwards became a miller. It was 
| at first used as a mill, its power coming from the 





the old stone miil to his son, who sold it in 1747 


to the State for a powder magezine. Itisnowin| below at the following low rates ip 





ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 


THE * HOUSEHOLD « COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMPER OF Pne | ILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; 31.00 per annum in advance, 

{Specimen Copies free to any addr 
Fhe Eouscholad Cor penioia, 
Roston, Riass. 








| ‘A marvel of perfection.”—BisuHor VINCENT. 


“A perfect help to Bible study,” 


BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


“Just what a Teacher wants”—C. H. SPpuRGEON 


S.S.Times. The Pible used and endors@@by MR. Moony. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 


fi. 








# \y 


el 
WORLDMS GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 94 


Dork, Rapact, Rusens, MuRILLOy tains 
MANN, PLockHorst, Munkagem, 
Michatt ANGELO, SCHOPING 
and ruany others. 


Price within rea¢hoof all. 


Sf 
ABOUT HALF, BRIGE OF 
FORMER ARP BIBLES 


Pine Divinity Cirenft ‘Binding, Extrae 
Large Self-Pronouncing Type, Fine 
Paper, References, Concordance. 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 








Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
s Sunday School can ianeatly gain 
tention of their scholars by showing 
beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 
COM RREN AT HOME, attracted by these 
rations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said: ** Suffer the little children to come unto 
me. 





A REAL WORK OF ART specks to the 
heart and undersianding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learn to love #e Book of 
the world, 


MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. 
(This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Art 


GROSSE. 


Bible, but reduced to about one-quarter size. The paper 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapef 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bible: 
PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of tie Phil 


xhortation io ail goodness, 


~ 


rehend that for which also' I am| 
oprehended of Christ Jé’sus, 
‘3 Brethren, I count not myself to | 

ve apprehended: but this one} 2100.92 
bing I do, forgetting those things} “*** 
vhich are behind, and reaching forth | 3 as. 10 





| 6 Be careful" for nothing 
1 Zee. 3. 2 levery thing by prayer and 
Ac®36 | tion, with thanksgiving, let 
quests be made known unto 
7 And the peace” of God 
passeth all understanding, sB 


~ 


4 






wind, which turned the four long arms that at —FOR— | OUR GREA ‘# OFFER! 
BO Gnd WETS O UTE af eats UiEED stenstETD. | | Style G, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind=jmus a 
| The bill on which it stands was Once Known as | Housekeepers. oe, linen fined, long primer pe. eelf-pronouaciag. : Publishers’ FOR ONLY $4 80 
Quarry Hill,from the fact that C quarry was| By arrangements with the publishers, list price Subscription One Year to this publi , 
here, which for many years yielded stone for; 4. are able to furnish our readers with ubscription One Year to th 

din \ liet died, leavi : Style H, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit 
pen ee le haere wi74z| the varlous household publications given | (Publishers list, $2.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. , , ne hata 


combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 
With One Year's 
to 


| the centre cf a public park, the Nathan Tatts 
| heire, its iatest owners, having presented it, with | 
sixty-five thousand feet of surrounding territory, 














r 

to the city of Somervilie as a park in 1890, Price. the Ploughman, 

American Kitchen Mag- 
me ne $1.00 82.60 

CURIOUS FACTS. | Boston Cooking School 
Magazine. 00 ° 2.46 
| Good Housekeeping. 2,00 - ° 3.60 
——The mileage ot the blood circulation reveals | Household 100 . - 2,80 
some astonishing and undreamed of truths. it | Table Talk. yo ° ° by} 


is estimated that, assuming the aversge speed of What to Eat. 
the heart to be sixty-nine beats & minute, the 

blood travels 207 yards in sixty seconds ; In other Address 
ae miles an hour, 163 & day, or 6320 Maes. Ploughman, 
| Boston, Mass. 


| ——A queer exhibition has D882 opened In| 


Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity be 
Circuit, (ame type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication | ONLY $8.50 , 


Style B, Bagster Teacher’s Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinity 
ircuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, . - - ~ | ONLY $3.00 


The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
| MASS. PLOUGHMAN and «a copy of a Bagster 


Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 


is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 
POD || 
A Fast, Game, Colt Trotter. 


Above Is a likeness of the fast young race 
winner Peter-the-Great, lately bonghs by J. 











Farm, Ponkapog, on the 1rt inst. ‘The like- 
ness is reproduced from a photograph taken 
last season by “ Driftwood” (C.R Bently), | 
and published not long since in the Horse | 


World. 


: q 
This colt was bred by D. D. Streeter, eat boots behind. 


Kalamezoo, Mich., aad foaled in 1895. He 


| three-year-old form, 
miles well 
| along in the last quarter. 
Malcolm Forbes, and which reached Forbes | “ aes oom. 
| he 
and 
gaited 
| around. 


quarter in the Inst heat of his race at Lex- 


| He was timed a mile separately in 2.174 in 
| his two-year-old race. 


handled carefally in his 
being driven slow 
within himself, but stepped 
He was inclined 
ehiftfrom a trot to a pace when going at 
In his three-year-old rave 
wore 12-ounce bar shoes with a pad 
five-ounes toe welghts. He is big 
and hae considerable action all 
In racing he wears elbow and 
narter boots forward, shin ard speedy- 
He trotied the last 


rhe colt was 





is a well-proportioned, racy-shaped felloW, |ipg:on in 32 seconds, a 2.08 gait, and the 

and now stands 15.2) bands high. He !8 4) rack was slow at that. Judging from his | 
bay in color, with right hina foot white. | breeding and the speed, gameness and) 
When he was pat in training last season be | endurance which he bas shown, he should | 
stood 15.14 bands and weighed 1000 poanus. | » ve the 2.13 class at his mercy this season, | 


Since then he has grown au inch {n height, 
and has thickened up in proportion. 

Nearly allof the fast young trotters for 
the past few years have been well bred, and | 
Peter-the-Great is not an exception. His | 


| barring accidents, 





‘Speed Combined With Beauty. 


Three very desirable qualities which 


pedigree is of the kind that the more cloecly | many fast trotters lack are beauty, eymme- | 


itis examined the better it will be liked. 
His sire was Pilot Medium, by Happy 





Medium. His dam is Santos, by Grand 
Sentinel (2.273). His second dam war! 
Shadow, and she produced the trotter | 


Sir Knight (2.233). The sire of Shadow) 
was Saddlerviile, also Known as Octoroon 
and so registered by Mr. Battell in “ The 
Morgan Horse” and Register, where his | 
breeding is given as said to be by Comet, # 
son of Chittenden County Morgan, and ous 
of a mare by Drennon, 600 of Davy Crock- 
ett; cecoud dam by Balirash Morgan. Tie 
dam of Shadow was by Joe Hooker, a son 
of Mambrino Chief. 

Grand Sentirel, sire of the dam of Peter- 
Great, was & well-bred horse, a fast 





the- : 
trotter and qaite successful as @ sire o! 
epeed. His sire was Sentinel (2.299), a full | 


prother of Volunteer, belng by Ryedyk’s | 
Hambletonian, out of Lady Patriot. Sen- | 
tinel died when he was only ten years old, | 
and Grand Sentinel lived to be only 14 years 


ld. 
’ The dam of Grand Sentinel was Maid of 
Lexingtov, by Mambrino Pilot. His second | 
dam was Brown Lock, by imported Levi- 
athan, and hie third dam was by Stock. 
holder, sou of Sir Areby. Mambrino Pilot | 
was by Mambrino Chief, and his dam was | 
Juliet, by Pilot Jr. 12; bis second dam by | 
Webster, a thoroughbred son of Medoc, by 
American Eclipse, and his third dam by 


Blackbarn’s Whip. 
Pilot Medium, sire of Peter-the-Great, got | 


speed from all classes of mares, and it was | 


| 
| 


the kind of speed that won the money. His | 
sire was Happy Medium, & good-gaited son | 
of Rysdyk’s Hambietonian and Princess | 
(2.30), and his dam was Tackey (2 26), by| 
Pilot Jr. Tackey wae a full sister of Dixie | 
(2.27). Their dam was Jenny Lind, by 
Brown’s Bellfcander, the best bred son of | 
imported Bellfounder. 

Happy Medium was & great sire, greater | 
than ie g2uerally realized even by pretty 
well-posted horsemen. His 230 list is 
greater than tbat of any other son of Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian except Electioneer. 
The descendants of George Wilkes) 
and Electioneer have been coming to 
the front eo fast for the past few seasons 
that it has caused Happy Medium to be 
overlooked. He wasthe sire of two trot- 
ters, however, which have held world’s 
champion records. His sop, Maxie Cobp, 
reduced the stallion record to 2.13}, and 
Nancy Hanke set the mark for champion 
trotters at 2.04. 

Some have an idea tha: the descendants 
of Happy Mediam are soft. Among those 
which he got while he stood in the North 
were some which lscked breeding on the 
dam’s side,and they did not prove noted race 
winners. Those of bis get that were from dams 
bred in strains distinguished for courage 
and staying qualities raced well, however 
He was a pure-gaited, fast, natural trotter, 
and his get, as a rule, were noted for pure 
trotting action. Among his entire list of 
96 which bave taken records of 2.30 or better, 

are only seven pacers. 

Piet Medium, sire of Peter-the-Great, 
was the most successful son of Happy 
Medium as a sire of uniform speed. Some 
who are good judges of that matter claim 
that he was the most rematkable sire of 
light-harness speed that has ever lived. 
They can offer a strong argument, too, In 
support of this claim. Pilot Medium met 
with an accident when young that made him 
a cripple for life. Whether from the 
accident or some other cause we do nos know, 
but have it apon good authority that he alsc 
had a small bone epavin. In addition to the 
above misfortunes he was badly ruptured. 
Owing to these causes the clase of patronage 
which he received in the early days of 
his stad career was not of the highest 
order, and he was compelied to rely almost 
solely apon his own merit for his reputa- 
tion. He was foaled in 1879 and died Jan. 
10, 1896, so that he was but 16 years old 
when he made his last season In the stud. 

In the face of all these disadvantages 
Pilot Mediam’s list of 2.30 performers now 
numbers 82 trotters and 19 pacers, a total of 
101. Two of these and both of them trotters 
have made records better than 2.10, and 12 
of his get bave beaten 2.15. Several of his 
get have been great campaigners. Jack 
(2.12), once owned by Mr. Forbes, is one of 
that kind. Jack is credited with 97 winning 
heats in 2.30 or better. 

The veteran trainer, Peter V. Johnston, 
recently stated to the writer that in his 
opinion, teking into account the disadvan- 
tages under which he labored, and his early 
Ceath, Pilot Medium was the greatest sire of 
light-harness speed that has ever lived. 
Mr. Johnston also asserted that he believed 
Peter-the-Great (3) (2.124) to be the greatest 
trotter that he has ever seen, and he is quite 
fsmiliar with all the record breakers. 

As was stated last week, this colt has 
started in but two races. In 1897 he 
started in the two-year-old division of 
the Kentucky Faturity, and won second 
money. Last year he started in the 
three-year-old division of the same 
stake, and won first money, distancing 
the filly which beat him the year 
before. He was developed and driven 
to victory by the veteran trainer Peter 


| 


Johnston, who says he developed the speed | 


of the colt by the brash system devised by 
the la‘e ex-Gov. Stanferd of Palo Alto fame. 


The eolt was broken when a yearling, | 


driven about a month and turned ont to 


try and finish. These qualities add greatly | 


to the intrinsic value of any kind of a 
horse, but most to gentlemen’s roadsters, | 
first-clacs sadde and carriage horses, and 
stallions which are kept for stock purposes. 
Horsemen sre growing more particular 
every year in regard to these attributes. | 
This ig true of forelguers as wellas Ameri-| 
can gentlemen. In fact, the foreigners as a 
role are even more particular than most of 
tie American road drivarr. 

The fashionable, high-priced horse of the 
future must possess the above named quali- 
ties in addition to speed. Horses which can 
zo out into the circuit and win ‘ 
their classes will always sell well auc a; 
good prices, evan though they are piain in 
appearance and Isck finish. Most auimais 
nsed for track purposes, however ara 
driven on the road after they cannot be 








THE NOTED KENTUCKY FUTURITY WINNER, PETER-THE-GREAT (3), 2.12 1-2. 
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Small Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, Climbing | 
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e Property of J. Malcolm Forbes. 





raced and campaigued profitably, and it is 
thea that beauty, symmetry, style and fin- 
ish will add considerably to their selling 
value. 

The founders of some, in fact, most of 
the successful trotting families, were lacking 
in one or more of these qualities. Mam- 
brino, which got Abdallah, sire of Rysdyk’s | 
Hambletonian, founder of the greatest | 
family of trotters in existence, and also got 
Mambrino Paymaster, sire of Mambriao 
Chief, founder of the Mambrino Chief 
trotting family, and also got Almack, sire 
of Grinnell’s Champion, founder of the 
trotting family known as Champion, was a 
large and somewhat coarse horse. He was 


| thoroughbred, yet he was not a model of 
| Deanty,and lacked the finish for which 


many of the best thoroughbreds are noted. 

«.bdallah, sire of Rysdyk’s Hambietonian, 
was not a beauty and lacked symmetry. It 
is stated upon good authority that his head 
was too large, his tail too small and his 
quarters too light or thin to harmonize with 
the rest of his framework. All agree, how- 
ever, that he showed excellent finish, es- 
pecially in the limbs which were of the 
hard, clean, flinty sort. 

Mambrino Paymaster, sire of Mambrino 
Chief, was a large horse, 16.2 hands high, 
and from the best accounts we have seen of 
him wag noted more for substance and style 
than symmetry and finish. His most noted 
sop, Mambrino Chief, was also a large 
horse. He stood 162 hands high and 
weighed upwards of 1300 pounds when in 
good condition. He wasa plain horse in 
| conformation, lacked symmetry at some 
points, and was not very highly finished. 

Hili’s Biack Hawk, founder of the Ver- | 
mont Black Hawk family of trotters and 
roadsters, was ® small-sized animal, very 


it will be remembered, was by the thor. 
ougbbred Gano, and Gano was by American 
Eciipse, a son of Daroc. The dem 
of Gano was Betsey Richards, by Sir 
Archy, one of the handsomert and best 
eons of imported Diomed. Mambrino King 
when in his prime was much hand- 
somer and showed a higher degree of finish 
than his sire, Mambrino Patchen. The 
dam of Mambrino King was by Alexander’s 
Edwin Forrest, a highly bred and handsome 
animal. Mambrino King’s second dam was 
by Birmingham, a thoroughbred son of 
Stockholder, by Sir Archy, his third dam by 
Bertrand, ancther handsome scn of Sir 
Archy, and his fourth dam by Robert 
Bruce, a thoroughbred son of Clinton, and 
he by Sir Charles, a son of Sir Archy. 
Individuals remarkable for beauty and | 
finish are found in several branches of the 
Hambletonian family. Their improvement 
has been effected by thesame means as that 
in the Mambrino Chief family. An excel- 
lent illustration of thiz is found in the Edge- 
wood farm stallion Pedlar (2.184), whose like- 
ness appears at the head of this article. | 
Few handsecmer or better finished horses 
can be found, even in the best of thorough- | 
bred families, than this son of Electioneer. 
He is undoubtedly largely indebted to the 
maternal ancestors of his dam for these 
valuable qualities. But very few thorough- 
breds could be found in her day that were 
as well bred from succesefal race-winning 
lines as Pianetia, the second dam of Pedlar. 
The dam of Pedlar was Penelope, by 
Mohawk Chief, a son of Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian that was kept for several years at 
Palo Alto for stock purposes in the early 
days of that establishment. He got no 2.30 
performers, but several! of his daughters are 
noted producers. Penelope is also the dam 








handsome and stylish and quite highly fin- | of the trotting mare Peko (2.11}), now 


|ished, yet the statements of those who | 
knew him well and admired him greatly 
indicate a slight lack of symmetry in his 
quarters and thighs. He was nearer per- 
fect in symmetry and much handsomer, 
| bowever, than either Rysdyk’s Hamble. 
| tonfan or Mambrino Chief. 

Grinnell’s Champion was, from the best 
accounts we have ever seen,the handsomest, 
most symmentrical and best finished of all 
the early founders of trotting families. His 

| sire, Almack, was by Mambrino and out of 
Sophonisba. This Sophonisba was used as 
a mate to Amazonia, the dam of Abdallah: 
|She eppears in the American Trotting 
Register as by a grandson fof ‘fimported 
| Baronet. The dam of Grinnell’s Cham- 
pion, according to the “same jauthority, was 
| by Engineer, out of aidaughter,of the 
|far-cts race horse American ‘Eclipse. H 
| T. Heim, Heqg., questions this breeding in 
‘his interesting work on American Trotters 
and Roadsters, or rather his remarks imply 


|e doubt as to the Engineer given 
=- of Sophonisba being th 
son of Messenger, known by tbat 


| name on account of the age of the Jatter. 
Acooraing to the Register, Engineer, by 
imported Messenger, was foaled in 1802. 
The stud books give the date of foaling of 
| American Eclipse as 1814, a difference of 
only 12 years. 
| difference enough in the ages of Engineer 
and American Eclipse to make it at all 
|improbable that a daughter of American 
Eclipse was mated with Eagineer, and pro- 
| duced the dam of Grinneli’s Champion. 
Henry Clay, founder of the Clay trotting 
family, was doubtless handsomer, on the 
whole, than either Mambrino Chief or Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian, but some of his de 
scendants have been decidedly plain in con- 


formation and lacked finish. This is espe- | t ic Park, Oct. 10 and 11 
| glally true of many members of that branch- | a wit oa = ‘ ‘ 


of the family which were found in VWer- 
| mont and New Hampshire years ago. 

As beauty and finish now add consider- 
ably to the value of all classes of horses, 
| but more especially to gentlemen’s road- 
| sters, and bide fair to be even more highly 
prized in the fature than at present, those 
who are breeding this kind of stock will| 
find it for their pecuniary interestto be cara 
fal and select such stallions and mares as: 
| possess and transmit these qualities. It will 
| not be necessary to go outside of the most. 
| fashionable and successful of the trotting | 
| families to do this. Though the founders | 
| of the most noted trotting families did not) 
'exoel in these particular traits, some of) 
| their descendants now before the public are. 
}as handsome and highiy finished as the 
most critical horseman can desire. This im- | 
provement in form and finish is doubtless | 
due chiefly to thoroughbred crosses. 

Though Mambrino Chief was a plain and 
somewhat coarse anima), his son, Mambrino 


There does not seem to be | 


He was not worked in harness 








~oeraty Patchen, was pronounced by good judges ot | 
again until early in the spring of his i ' 
two-year-old form, after which he had equine form a handsome horse. His dam, 
regular and systematic training for a tew eee — 
months. He did not show much speed ~ 

first. In June ofthat season the best he O 

had shown was an eighth in 22 seconds, a| Horse wners! Use 


2.58 gait. Before the month had passed he 
showed an eighth in 194 seconds, a 2.36 galt. | 
From thattime on his improvement was 
rapid. Withina month from the time he) 
showed en eighth in 194 seconds he trotted | 
a fall mile in 2.27. | 
He was then given a ietup until about the | 
middie of August and was grassed each | 
day. About that time he was taken down | Removes Bunches or Biemisbes from Horses 
with distemper, so that he was not worked | Oi FIRING. inpetie ade AU ERY 
again until about the first of September. eet bottle sold ts warranted to give satisfaction 
Before shipping him to Lexington, Ky.,| sent by express, ¢' oe 
that season, he showed ability to beat 2.20, Send for 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Caro 
ever used. Takes 





rea 
The Safest, Best BLISTE 
the place of all liniments tor miid or severe action. 










highly prized as a rcad mare. 

| The second dam of Pedlar was Pianetia. | 
Her sire was Planet, and he was the 
sire of the great producer of trotters, Dame 
Winnie, the dam of Palo Alto (2.08%), etc. 
Planet was one of the most successful race 
horses of his time. He won in all 57 races, 
and was perfectly sound when retired from 
the turf. It is said that he could show) 
a three-minute clip at the trot. 





His fall | 
brother Exchequer sired the trotters Lu- 
| ellls (2.21) and Rigolette (2.22). Planet was 
| by Revenue, and his dam, Nina, was by the 
famous race horse Boston. The latter | 
started in 45 races and won 40 of them. 
| Thirty of his races were of four-mile heats. 
Boston got the second dam of Mand S. 
(2.08). Revenue was by imported Trustee | 
and hisdam was Rosalie Somers, by Sir 
Charles, a son of Sir Archy, and Rosalie 
|Somers’s dam was by Virginian, another 
|sou of Sir Archy. Imported Trustee, the 
| sire of Revenue, got the chestnut trotting 
| gelding Trustee, which was the first horse 
to trot 20 miles in 59 minutes 354 seconds. 

The third dam of Pediar was the famous 
La Henderson, by Lexington, the most re- 
|nowned son of Boston. His fourth dam 
| was the renowned Kitty Clark , by imported 
Glencoe, and his fifthdam M tina $9, 
by Sumpter, son of Sir Archy 

It was only a few years ago that a very 
handsome anima! was considered good for 
but little else than to look at. Many horse- 
mén hadan idea that trotting speed and 
race horse qualities could not be possessed 
by an animal that was distinguished for 
beauty. This idea has been exploded, and 
Pedlar’s performances in 1895 helped to 
bury the shattered fragments. He proved 
that for courage and endurance he had no 
superiors. All who saw him win the 10- 


There were 10 starters in the race. 
Pedlar did not get to the front until the 
seventh heat. He was slow in getting 
away, but he came the last quarter of every 
heat like a whirlwind. He finished second 
three times and third twice. The third 
heat was in 2.163, which was the fastest 
time made in the race. Pediar had to go 
along mile in that heat, but he finished second 
end came dangerously near being first. 
Ban Walker, who drove him the last few 
heats of the race, remarked to the writer 
that if withdrawn from the stad and given 
a good preparation he could surely trot in 
2.10. This proves that beauty is not detri- 
mental to the most valuable of racing 
qualities. 

We have seen a number of foals got by 
Pediar since he came to New England, and, 
nearly every one of them are very hand-! 
| some, with long, fine necks, strong backs 
}and quarters, and limbs like bars of pol- 
ished steel. In addition to his many other 
valuable qualities he has excellent knee 
action. He would be a dangerous competi- 
tor inashow ring where beauty and gocd 
knee action draw the blue ribbons. He is 
also a very fine roadster. 

Pediar is bred right, shaped right, fin- 
ished right and gaited right to greatly im- 
prove the quality, beauty, courage and en- 
durance, as well as speed of the troiting 
and roadster stock of New England, and 
we are confident that he will do this. His 
daughters should make the very best of 
brood mares, especially when mated with 
the first-class Wilkes stallions of New Eng- 
land. Thereare other very handsome trot- 
ting stallions in New England, but for 
beanty and finish combined, Pedlar is en- 
titled to a place in the front rank, and not 
far from the head, while for courage and 














Hod ita use. 
and could brash close to a two-minute gait. WELLLAMS CO 


endurance he has no superiors. 


| which tells of Worcesier years ago. 


49 years ago. 


Notes from an Ola Timer. 


WORCESTER, MA8s., Jan. 26, 1899. 

I have inmy possession an old painting 
The 
scene is located where stands now the 
Union Depot, at Washington equare. The 
sketch represents the barn in the rear of 
the old Wasson Tavern, and the overhang- 
Ing elm trea, with its watering trough, 
where the farmer used to } water, his 
tired steed. The time was 1850, over 
There are various horee- 
represented, showing their  trot- 
ters. A white, Lady Spurr,‘is represented 
with George Wesson riding her. Some 
other horses are seen, and ‘a’ few old-time 
horsemen, such as Nat Stearne, William 
Eager, Bill Spurr, Charlie Tourtelotte, Jock 
Burdon, Alexander Hamilton and old 
Wiil:am Wesson, all of them looking at the 
speeders. Nearly all these old timers are 
gone, and the horses, too, for that matter, 
and the Union Dapot now stands on the 
spot. 

Oce man mentioned in the picture, Wii- 
liam A. Eager, is aliveand hearty. A few 
days ago, while out in Watertown, the 
writer ran across this old-time Worcester 
sport and horse owner, and achat with him 
revealed quite a history of Worcester’s 
sporting life years ego. There are many 
old timers who will remember Mr. Eager, 
who was once in business on Exchange 
street. Mr. Eager said, *‘l was born ir 
February, 1824, and am now going on to 75 
years old. My early life was spent in 
Boylston, Mass., where I was born. When 
14 years old I cameto live in Watertown 
with my sister, and learn the butchering 
business with her husband, the !ate Caleb 
Fason. At 21 years of age I drifted to New 
York clty.”’ 

Leaving New York Mr. Eager came to 
Worcester in 1851,and there began to handie 
horses, especially trotters. Worcester was 
a young city then, but sporting men were 
more numerous. Eager brought abont the 
race between Waterloo and Tom the Diver. 
Mr. Eager owned guitea number of Lorses 
that contested in the old races held over the 
Millbury road. In 1859 there occurred a 
race between Sorrel Dan and Tib Wood- 
ward. The former was Owned in Boston 
and the latter in Worcester by Mr. Eager. 
Sorrel Dan was formerly a Worcester 
horse, and had been worked constantly 
in the delivery wagon of Joseph S. Hill. 
One day Ben Lewis, Mr. Hill’s clerk, 
touk Dan to go to dinner,and while 
driving over the New Worcester road the 
late William C. Clark overtook him with 
his crack trotter, and pulled out to go by, 
when Sorrel Dan started up, and to the 
surprise of Mr. Lewis headed Mr. Clark 
with ridiculous ease. He trotted so fast 
that when Mr. Lewis got back from dinner 
he told Mr. Hill he had ridden behind a 
cyclone. Mr. Hil! could scarcely believe it, 
but on speeding Sorrel Dan he found that 
he was a fast trotter. Mr. Hill pat him in 
Jock Bowen’s hands, and with him Jock 
won quite a number of races. Finally Sor- 
rel Dan was purchased by the late Biily 
Meade of Boston. 

One day in Bowdoin Hall Eager snd 
Meade met, and after some bantering made 
a match for $1000 a side between Sorrel Dan 
and Tib Woodard, to take place at the Fal! 
Moon track, Lake Qainsigamond, Worces- 
ter. The sporting men and citizens of 
Worcester and Boston were wild with ex- 
citement. Jim Tarner drove Dan and 
William Woodruff drove Tib Woodward 
Heats were trotted, but before a decision 
could be made the jadges were driven from 
the etand and new ones put in, and finally 
after trotting four days Sorrel Dan won. 

In February, 1868, Mr. Eager was inter- 
ested with George Wesson in the great race 
between Empire State and Ivanhoe, from 
Boston to Worcester, and rode with Wesson 
in the sleigh. Time has dealt lightly with 
him, and at 75 years old he has scarcely a 
gray hair in his head. Mr. Eager has owned 
as good horses as were ever owned in 


men 
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Veterinary Column. 

I. F. 1i., Cambor , Ma . Sprain such as you 
de rib $s not i O Use Jutile’s Liliatr. 
Horseman, Fle There is only one sure way 
to locate a jamene Apply Zuttle’s Elixir 

, 
and it will remain moist on the part affected, 
7 ’ , , , 

Mrs. j Z., Richmond, Va.— Vf you finda case of 
colic that 7s / r will not cure, it will en- 
title you to the $1oo 1 ward offered | y Dr. Tuttle 

Wilbut S. Davis, MLD., Alton, N. H., writes: 

“ Jo whom it may NEY: This certifies that 

my horse, on the twentieth day cf January. 1862 ran 
‘ 2, Vi 

away witha hitching post and injured her knees so 
} ily ’ 
badly that she was pronounced worthless by several 
horse doctors, It various remedies for six weeks 
and she grew wors Latlength used 7ustle’s Elixir 
and in three weeks from the time I commenced to use 
it I had her on the ud ready for work. The knees 
healed so nicely that it is difficul 


t to find the scars.”’ 








‘ , 
E>, will doall that we claim forit, 


or we will refund 


y our 

money. It will cure all 

forms of lameness, colic, sprains, cockle joints, ete, 
Send to us for full particulars, MAILED FREE, 


Futtle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- 
tis. Sprains, Bruises, Pains, etc. Samples of 
either Elixir free for three 2-cent stamps for post- 
age. Fifty cents buys either Elixir of any drug- 
gist, or it will be sent direct on rec eipt of price, 


DR. 8. A. “UTTLE, 27 Boverly Street, Boston, Mass. 











Wora ster by aow of the old timers in the 
good old days. He lived at a time when 
mon wera man, anda ‘portirg man’s word 
was as good as a bond. 

Down in Webster there is much talk of 
having a trot on the ice, Feb. 22. There 
are mavy game horsemen in Webster, in- 
cluding F. J. Sinclair, James Shandley of 
Hotel Dewitt and others, and 'f these men 
take hold of the thing it will surely be a 
success. 

For a number of years Webster was the 
home of old Pocahontas, the grand old 
pacing maré, and of Strideaway, her son, by 
Black Hawk Telegraph. Strideaway was 
probably the fastest trotting stallion in the 
world at the time of his death. 

In Satton, a town near by, the famous 
old-time driver ‘* Ard’’ Carpenter lived and 
died. Asa driver of trotting horses he was 
probably not excelled in his day, and Hiram 
Woodruff used to say that “Ard” could 
score more times and not tire his horses 
than any man in the world. 

OLD SPORT. 


find 
>? 


French Coach Horses, 

Mr. J. Maicoim Forbes of Boston has bought 
from M. W. Dunham two of the finest French 
fillies there were in the Oaklawn stad. The 
mares, one of them a four yaar old aad the other 
coming two, were shipped from Wayne, Jan. 17, 
and were due to reach Mr. Forbes’s farm Satur- 
day, Jan. 21. Like Mr. L. V. Harkness, the 
Messrs Hamiin, J.8. Sanborn and other noted 
breeders, Mr. Forbes bas decided to learn by 
experiment whether the cross between the 
American trotierand the French coacher will 
produce the result so much desired,and he will 
breed these two young mares to Arion and 
Bingen. 

The older of the two mares is Alerte, a rich 








seal brown, foaled in 1892, and the other is a 
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} leading bertleniturists cf America, H. EK. Van Deman, George T. Powe 
poet te iceast Tells abcut our specialty ‘“‘ Business Trees” —the BEST Tre on 
our superior system of packing; we Fu iravtee safe arrival asyw here by freight. & 
truth about varieties,—the best varieties,—'t willassist you. Special terme toc! ~ 
better trees anywhere, ne cheaper trees atuny price. 


Murseryman to ISAAC C. ROCERS NURSER! ‘ 


he Bus iness Farmer. (Dept. P.), Darsvilic, 

































































peated here, we will submit the following 
anecdote told by Mr. Whittemore, Sr., when 
he got the floor, for it shows how a son o: | 
Erin got mixed in his gait, owing to his de- : 
fective knowledge of the etymolcgy of the | 
word “' electrician.” 

The sub:tance of the story as told by Mr 
Whittemore is as follows: 

** As you know, Lam patting in an electric 
plant at my farm. Well, the other day I 
called up the farm by telephone, and in- 
formed them that the electrician was going 
out on the next train, and 1 wanted som: - 
body to meet him at the station. The farm- 
er’s wife took the message, and hunted ao; 







\\ ELECTRIC 
Steel Whee 


They are made with direct at 
spokes, broad tires, any hey 
any wagon, They can trot, guto« iV 


Pat, who has charge of the heavy-barnes: need no thre wetting last iy: 
horsee. ne thing better, a a 
“*Pat,’ she said, ‘Mr. Whittemore ha: ELECTRIC HAND Y WAG 
telephoned out that he wants you to drive both and gives prices. Send tor it : 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 54, Quir 





down to the station and meet the elec. 
trician.’ 

“** All rofght,’ said Pat, and he hitched 
up and drove down, but a mutual surprise 
awaited both the electrician and Pat. When 
the electrician, a dapper ycong man, 
stepped off the train, to his utter amaz- 
ment he spied Pat, mounted on a dump cart, 
with a big coil of rope in the body of it, 

“ Going up to Pat he exclaimed, * Why, 
Pat, you don’t expect me toride up to the 
farm in thas thing, do you?’  acomeensens 

“* Shure, on’ faith not,’ replied Pat: ‘ 1] AA i et geared al 
was sint down to get the electrician! ’ 1 oP tas 
** Well, I’m the electrician! ’ 
“* The divil, yez say,’ said Pat; ‘I niver ar 
heard ye called that name afore. I thought 
it was a piece of the machinery I was sint 
fur. Well, be jabers, bafore I start out on 
another wild go2se chase 1’ll consult the 
dictionary to find out if 1 amon the roight 
track uv the boird.’”’ 


—_——_$§—_$_@ »— 
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Deal Directly With the Grewer. 


Those who wish to secure nursery stock that 
is true to name, and that can be relied upon, 
should deal directly with the grower. One of the 
best-koown and most trustworthy men in toils 
line is Lewis Roesch, who started as a DUrsery- | 
Man 20 years ago in Fredonia, Chautacqus 
Oo.,N. ¥. His great speciaity is grape vines, 
but he also produces great «uantities of fruit, 
shada ani evergreen trees, small fruits, hedge 
plants, climbing vines, roses, ete., his stock 
arcounting to millions cf trees and piants of over 
600 varieties. His handsome catalogue is free to 
ail who write for it. 


0.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 











Fruit and- Ornamental, 
500 varieties. 


Nillions of them. 


FREICHT PREPAID. 
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Fredonia, NLY 


BIG EARLY PEACHES 


are Waddell and Carman. Free catalogne 
big sweet chestnuts, Japanese plums, big 
asparagus roots, etc., cheap 

43. U. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Treat your horse well and he will treat you 
well. Give him a bed of German Pear Moes 
O. B. Barrett, 45 Market street, Bor to”. Masr. 


DUE BILL FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seed: 
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Iwill mail my handsome eatale, 
y u 
fe — bthographed and beautifully illustrated, and a loc ——— 
nee . 1, f - ay 10c. worth of seeds for trial, absolutely on a 
is full o r ! 
Plante, argains, All the Best Seeda, Buiba, 


ate. af , Roses, new Fruita, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 

Sidon Baal fen Great Novelties offered without 
va pres $50. FORA NAME for each. Don't buy 
in U 


your stoc ° 
k © this new catalogue. Several varieties «h 











two year old, a beautiful golden chestnut, callec 
Princesse. Both are breiin the very height of 
French trotting fashion, both have what promises 
to be high-class speed, and both have superb con- 


to sultany oné, Toey were among the most 
high'y prized of Mr. 
mares, and be had more than once refused to pu’ 
& price on them. 

The two fillies are very largely of the sam: 
blood. 


described in these columas, and is now te prop- 
erty of Mr. L. V. Harkness of Wainat Hall Fare, 
Lexington. Ky. The dam of Alerte is Allix's, an 
imported mare by Domino Noir (record 6.57 for 
2% miles), out cf Pequerette (whose record is 
7.62 for 2% miles), by Oorquera t (record 7 65 
for 24% miie:), out of Modestie (record 11 06 for 
four miles). 

Princesse is out of Perfectina, by Perfection, 
out of Petvenche (resord 7 46 for 2% miles), by 
Ooi queran’, out cf Modestie. 
of the fillies are out of fall sisters. Allixig, dam 
of Alerte, won two first prizes at the Worl’’s 
Fair. Pequeretts, the grandam, in addition t> 
winning a number of races, won frst prize in 
trotting class at the Paris Exposition of 1889 
and has been shown 11 times and never beater 
winn'ng 11 first prizer. Paqnerette is also th: 
dam of Isis (record 56 42 for 1% miles), that fos 
having been produced previous to her purchase 
by Mr. Punham. 

Modestie, the grandam, In addition to Lavirg 
her record of 11 06 for four miles, is the mort 
famous of all the older trood mares in Frarc 
having produced Hemine (the champlior lo°s 
distance tro't-r of E ‘rope in her day, with rec- 
ords «f 944 for 3% miles, and 6.16 for 2% 
miler), Paquerette (7.52 for 2% miles), Per 
venche (7.46 for 244 miles), Isere (8 20 for 3.1% 
miles), Jacaere (6.33 ¢ r2% milet) and other 
with recorder. Oorqicrant took bis record «: 
7.55 a3 a three year vid, and was then retired b 
tie 2overnmert to the stuc. He is one of th: 
mort famous speed producers in Frenebd tr: ttin: 
history, 

Princesse, the two year old, is out of Partac 
tina, and the latter is adisugater of Perfectior 
who won the grand championship over a) 
breeds, all sees, all *iz9s, at tne Gnicago Hors: 
Show of 1897. Perfection’s dam, as noted, in 
Peryenche, uamed above, hence Princesse ts 
equally as well bred as Alerte. Indre, 
the sire cf these two young mares, is 
dy Phaeton (7 004-5, for 2% miles), out of 
Bettina, sister to Impeti-use (7.42 for 
three miles,champion record fer fillies of the 
goin Enrepe when made), Heli “trope (6 38 for 
two miles),aad ims Hardiere (6.48 3-6 for 2% 
miler, 5.02 for 1% mii«s), ete, 
The grandam was Jeanne d’Arc, dam of thes- 
four performer, and the next dam was Jeanne 
laFolle, by txe Heir of Linne, sire of Modestie, 
(11,06) name above, ont of Jeanne, by Conquer- 
ant, sire of Pervenche and Ps qaeretie, 
The pedigree could not be much better from a 
speed point of view, and the world may be chal- 
lenged to show one in which speea producers are 
named with such startling regularity on bot 
sides. Where cana trotting pedigree be four: 
with more speed prooncers—and great producrr« 
at tiai—so regularly succeeding one another? 
Arion and Bingen should et not only large, ele- 
gant animals irom these two French coach mare~ 
but trotters of the highest type as wel). Cer- 
tain it is that toey were never bred to two mares 
with & greater speed inheritance. | 
quae , | 
The get of Fuschia, the leading sire of trotting ] 
speed iu France, won almo-t $60,000 in races in | 
1898. This ts about twice as much as was won 
bythe getof any trotting or pacin, sirein the 
United States. The get of this stallion have wo: 
upwards of third of a million of doliars in the 
past six seatons. A. 
_———_oe 


> _ 

Langage, spoken or written, is the 
means of expressing our ideas or communi- 
cating our thoughts to others; words are 
but names for pictures; bat the impression 
they make is sometimes qaite different 
from what we intend them to be, particn- 
larly ifthe party to whom they are ad- 
dressed has an imperfect knowledge of 
their meaning. 

To illustrate our meaning, although the 
story has nothing to do with turf affairs, 
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yet it seems tous good enough to be re- 


formation, abundance of q uality,and sizesuMsieut | 
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Both are by lndre, the fast trotting | 
French Ooach staliion which has before been | 
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| Tell your friends to send too, Old shenreee ante rete! pees a 
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per acre. If 1 hea write of ny We wist 
200,000 new customers, heice send oF i 
10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
10 pkgs of rare form seeds, Salt Bush, Rape for Sheer 
the $3000 Cora. *: Ric Four Oats Bea 
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J Top Road Wagons, Spring W g 
livery Wagons, Milk Wag ys, V 
ettes, and all styles of harness 
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Send for our large Free Catalox: 


ELKHART 
Carriage & Harness Mfg. C: 
W. B. PRATT, Sec’s 
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Start 100,000 bbi«. Seed Potat 
at @1.20 and upa ddl. 
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all details see our vegetable 
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5 & ened sentinels eeenencieese - 
= Cheap Seed: " 
WANTE TO COMPLETE 
% AND GOOD FILES 
* We can help you get them. Send 8 cents in = 
oe ye = “Tun four packages of home x 
Own BE '—F wiss, new early cabbage ; M h tt P| f 7 
icra gee aekccecce:, mw MASSACHUSEUS | FLOUgNM 
early corn, w ow vegetable 
* seed catalojgue, full of ak Whivon oe DATED AS FOLLOW»: 
exception it ist “4 yew le c rue 
= SS a ay off one of the home rene 3 APRIL 8, 22, 393 
$f shail ‘count as 25 ‘cents toward any nie QAI S 
5g ees ag to $1.00, excepting our special x UARY 27, 1894 
collections, in whict ; K “kag e 
scat of ciotce vexeiaties tr giadana’is Me MAY 12, 94 
' lec wer » 40c. ? 
% J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, # NOVEMBER Io, 394 
x MARBLEHEAD, MASS. AUCUST 3iI, 95 
EAE EEE JUNE 13, 96 
—, Any one having any of the a 
y= « to spare will be credited 10 cent — 
| one furnished on their subscript ' 
Mail the papers to Be. 
A.N.D. 9 
P. @. Box 2314, Bosto ’ 2 
; 
2. 
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the “an steel } 1 ne Teantat s 3 | 
One n i aves A x i : 
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hee wa a1 . t mt a ¢ . M : 
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